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Slandering the Army through Ignorance 
By George T. Fry 


“ O YOU mean to tell me that, 
1) after 100 years of the main- 
tenance of the best military 
school in the world, the United States 
Army hasn’t developed an officer or a 
fighting unit that could take a hand in 
a modern fight without starting in to 
learn the business from outsiders?” 

One of the best known men from 
that somewhat vague and uncertain 
district known as Wall Street earnestly 
asked this question. We were sitting 
along the masculine flank of Peacock 
Alley—the man from the financial dis- 
trict, a young man of literary talent 
who writes about things “Somewhere 
in France,” and myself. 

The literary gentleman had been tell- 
ing about the training that would have 
to be given the American Army before 
it could meet the Germans. He began 
his martial studies after the Battle of 
the Marne. Apparently he had no idea 
that anybody ever heard of a field forti- 
fication before the European War; ex- 
plosive shells were to him modern, 
grenades newly invented agencies for 
destruction, and gas attacks were put 
along the field of invention along with 
the wireless telegraphy. 

But he represented no unusual type. 
This capable young writer is one of a 
vast army of Americans who cherish 
the impudent delusion that our own 
army has been frittering away its time 


studying the siege of Ninevah, and the 
kind of fighting that put Chickamauga 
on the map. 

“T don’t know what he means to tell 
you,” I told the man who knew about 
dollars, “but if he means to convey the 
impression that our officers did not 
know how to build and defend trenches, 
what grenades are for, and the coordi- 
nation of artillery with infantry, he is 
as badly in need of light as you are.” 

“But these things are new, are they 
not?” asked the writer. 

“As new as the Emperor Trajan, as 
recent as the siege of Acre some ten 
centuries ago, and about as modern as 
the sixteenth century, respectively,” I 
told him. “I am getting so all-fired sick 
of hearing that the United States Army 
has no trained officers and that every 
mother’s son of them will have to go 
to school to a self-made faculty before 
he can be trusted off the reservation 
that I haven’t a laugh left in my system. 

“You sit there and talk about using 
grenades on the western front with the 
assurance that you have something 
novel to impart, when, as a matter of 
fact, the forces over the pond are 
merely reverting to type, like Jack Lon- 
don’s dog. Back in 1660 the French 
Army told off four men from each 
company as grenadiers. They were espe- 
cially instructed in the throwing of 
grenades. During the seventeenth and 
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eighteenth centuries the grenadier was 
a regular part, and a picked part, of the 
French Army. From members of a 
half squad they became members of an 
entire company of a battalion, and then 
the British copied the French idea and 
every writer of history and fiction hung 
his pet stories around the tall grenadier. 

“The weapon and the soldier type 
became obsolete. Both remained so 
until the siege of Port Arthur when the 
Japs came along and revived grenade 
fighting, with a modern type of grenade, 
and found it effective. But our officers 
certainly were watching the revival, and 
they certainly did not dwell in igno- 
rance concerning the origin, use and 
development of the hand weapon. 

“As to the amazement that greets 
the use of the wind for blowing gas 
against an opposing line, that is merely 
an adaptation of a scheme that the 
Saracens tried against the Crusaders at 
Acre. Then they had no gas cylinders, 
but they set fire to the brush and let a 
friendly wind blow the smoke in the 
faces of the confused Crusaders. Men 
have been discussing the scheme for 
several hundreds of years, and our army 
officers knew its possibilities, but they 
did not think it in keeping with decent 
warfare, because they labored under 
the delusion that a man couldn’t be a 
first-class soldier unless he was a gen- 
tleman. 

“And while we are about it, let us 
dissect all of this junk about trench 
warfare being so modern that a West 
Point man can’t find his way in a field 
fortification without a guide. It will 
do you good to listen for a minute. 
The first idea of a field fortification 
was a hedge. It was of the old thorn 
type. Many of the savage tribes in 
Africa still use them, and Alexander 
found the Hycranian villages defended 
in this wise. Then came the idea of 





using banks of earth. The Germans 
used them, and prepared such field 
works with great skill in fighting the 
legions of Caesar. Stones. earth, tree 
trunks and masonry came along next, 
and towers began to be built. 

“You must remember that the varia- 
tion in field fortification has depended 
on the character of the weapons used, 
and that a little common sense, applied 
to the knowledge of the weapon in 
sight, will dictate the style of the de- 
fense. Two thousand years before 
Christ, Nineveh had a 50-mile wall with 
1,500 towers for flanking fire. Philip 
of Macedon and Alexander both de- 
veloped fortification and siege fighting 
highly, and the Romans went back to 
Alexander’s ideas with a snap that made 
them past masters. 

“Every one of them based his field 
fortifications on the topography and 
there isn’t a blamed bit of difference in 
the topography now in comparison with 
what it was 2,000 years ago. Not even 
the Kaiser could change that. The 
Emperor Trajan built more field works 
than you could measure on a map in a 
week. They ran all the way from the 
Rhine to Odessa, and the modern maps 
have their Trajan walls still in our 
midst. It is true that during the Dark 
Ages the western forgot the science, 
and the Crusaders had to go east to 
refresh themselves on the ancient means 
of defense. Charlemagne never could 
get his warriors to drop their fighting 
tools for the spade, and there is no 
record of where he ever played to a 
stalemate. 

“Tt was modern artillery that sent 
the world back to first principles and 
brought back the dirt fortification, and 
since artillery revived the dirt defense 
the styles of construction and use have 
only varied in degree according to the 
penetrating power and the destructive- 
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ness of the artillery. Sedan, in the 
seventeenth century, had as elaborate a 
series of defense as the Hohenzollern 
Redoubt on the west front, and the 
German Confederation took up the en- 
trenched camp after the Napoleonic 
wars. Machiavelli warns his contem- 
poraries against the danger of second 
line trenches because they afforded too 
great a temptation to the troops to leave 
the first. The whole history of warfare 
bristles with the development of so- 
called trench warfare. 

“In the Civil War they didn’t need 
trenches that would stop a Jack John- 
son, and the smooth-bore musket did 
not require any heavy protection, but 
I used to play in the trenches around 
Atlanta and Mission Ridge when I was 
a youngster, and I'll take an oath that 
the Americans who made them were not 
totally ignorant of their making and 
use. 

“Driving another small peg into your 
contempt for the American officer, let 
me remind you that nearly every mod- 
ern instrument of war in use in Europe 
was rocked in the cradle of an Ameri- 
can mind. Maxim made the machine 
gun after being kicked out of a boat 
while hunting ducks in a New Jersey 
swamp, He was curious to see if the 
kick could not be harnessed, and the 
old-fashioned gun that sent him into 
the water was responsible for the ma- 
chine gun. Colonel Lewis made the light 
gun that is so popular in England. 
Wright invented the airplane. Lake 
made the submarine. Go on down the 
line and you'll revise your notions of 
our intense and abiding ignorance. 


“There isn’t anything modern in war- 
fare that West Point hasn’t been teach- 
ing its young, and wasn't teaching them 
before the war started. 
the London Times exposed the use of 


Long before 


shrapnel against trenches on the west- 
ern front, our novices had learned 
from Major Bishop and other writers 
in this land that you had to use high 
explosives for the job. 

“Indirect fire was as familiar to our 
officers before the war as the Rule of 
Three, and we had as good a gun as 
the French “75” waiting at the church, 
with a full knowledge of the fact that 
its big asset was its ability to stay put on 
an aiming point after the first shot with- 
out any subsequent proceedings. 

“The trouble with the American 
Army was not what it did not know 
but what it did not have to use. It 
never had men enough to let an officer 
work out a division proposition. The 
officers begged for them and pointed 
out the danger that would surely come 
in the hour of need. Did anybody listen 
to them? Not on your life! For fifty 
years they struggled along with a hand- 
ful of men and not enough money to 
wad a shotgun, and they are at least 
entitled to some defense when the un- 
informed assume that they now make 
up merely a lively set of young and old 
fellows who are only fit for the kinder- 
garten class. 

“Man for man they will stack up 
with any set of officers in the world. 
Man for man they know as much about 
their profession, and before they get 
through with this job you will find the 
world going to school to them. Nobody 
ever won a war in a trench, anyway. It 
is the army that maneuvers that wins. 
If you don’t believe that, ask the ghost 
of Napoleon, because I borrowed that 
idea from him.” 

“Why in the world,” said the man 
from the money district, “don’t you 
print some of that stuff? There are 
lots of men who would like to know it.” 

“T am,” I said to him. 

So here it is. 
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Universal Military Training’ 
By Lieut.-Gen. S. B. M. Young, U. S. A., Retired 


President National Association 


LTHOUGH the nation is now pre- 
occupied with the task of rais- 
ing and training military forces 

numerically larger than ever assembled 
before under the American flag, for the 
purpose of combating the common 
enemy of democracy, a proper regard 
for the safety of our republic demands 
that consideration be given also to that 
future which lies beyond the present 
war. 

Should this war end tomorrow the 
United States will find itself actually 
with fewer men in arms than the coun- 
try possessed before circumstances com- 
pelled it to accept the. challenge of the 
German government; and, worse than 
that, with no adequate legal authority 
for embodying new land military forces 
to combat any enemy which may then 
arise. A new war would require new 
legislation. 

The act of May 18, 1917, as set forth 
accurately in its title, is “An act to au- 
thorize the President to increase tem- 
porarily the Military Establishment of 
the United States.” It provides in its 
opening paragraph “That in view of the 
existing emergency, which demands the 
raising of troops in addition to those 
now available,” etc. 

Wise, wholesome, democratic in prin- 
ciple and in text though this measure 
may be, it is open to the same objec- 
tion which ever has been raised to war- 
time military legislation in this country 
—it provides only for present needs. 
Based though it is on the principle of 
universal liability to military service, 


for Universal Military Training 


it distinctly does not provide for uni- 
versal military training. 

The fundamentals of warfare are 
now being imparted throughout the 
Union to thousands of young men, 
called to the defense of their country. 
The task of converting this raw but 
patriotic material into trained soldiers 
is progressing well. But, should that 
evil day come when the finished product 
of this training is spent, should it be- 
come necessary to raise more and yet 
more troops for even this war, upon 
what reservoir is the nation to draw for 
a continuing supply? All that can be 
done is to make further drafts upon the 
untrained and unprepared citizenry. 

In the existing military legislation we 
have set down certain arbitrary age 
limitations. This man who is of a cer- 
tain age on such and such a day is liable 
for military service; that man whose 
birthday falls but a day later is exempt. 
Thousands of young men, since the 
registration of June 5, have come to 
the minimum age limit, but have no legal 
obligation upon them to accept military 
training to fit them for service in time 
of need. 

Human life, in the aggregate, is not 
divided into those spaces which we 
glibly term generations. It flows on 
and ever on, renewed each moment of 
time at its source, the closing grave 
at that self-same moment marking a 
period at the end of an individual life. 
To wrest from the current only those 
lives that happen to flow past a given 
point at a given instant and to require 
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them alone to perform military service 
is little short of gambling with destruc- 
tion. 

Only on the hypothesis that this is 
the last war and that it is soon to be 
over can we content ourselves with a 
continuation of this condition. I doubt 
that any one nowadays would attempt 
seriously to support such an hypothesis. 

This emergency legislation to meet 
the existing emergency is admirable. 
But emergency legislation that provides 
only for the present emergency does not 
meet the full need of the nation; does 
not give any guarantee that “the world 
shall continue safe for democracy” 
after the present war has been won; 
does not even guarantee that to take 
the places of the men who are certain 
to fall in this war we shall have aught 
but untrained men. 

Every argument advanced a year ago 
in behalf of the establishment in the 
United States of a system of universal 
military training is as true today as it 
was when first uttered, with the addi- 
tion that new emphasis has been given 
to it. 

We are fitting men to fight in the war 
of today; we are doing nothing to fit 
those who may be called upon to fight 
in the war of tomorrow. Day by day 
the youth of the country is coming up 
to manhood, with apparently no thought 
of preparing them to play a man’s part 
in the defense of the nation. 

It is unfortunate that these facts are 
not more generally recognized. Super- 
ficial readers of the news of the times, 
on the passage of the emergency selec- 
tive conscription law, leaped to the con- 
clusion that universal military training 
and service were in being, and, satisfied 
that the goal had been reached, turned 
their thoughts aside to other things. 
It is a dangerous mistake to make. 





This selective conscription law bears 
no relation whatever to the General 
Staff universal military training bill, 
does not profess to be anything more 
than an emergency measure, was not 
drafted by the General Staff, and 
frankly takes no account of future 
needs. 

Secretary Baker, of the War Depart- 
ment, testifying before the House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs on April 7, 
said that he had “caused to be drawn” 
this measure, “which attempts to do 
what its title states, to authorize the 
President to increase temporarily the 
military establishment. The President 
was of the belief that as to the addi- 
tional forces to be raised a policy ought 
to be adopted which, without becoming 
the beginning of the practice of univer- 
sal training or service and without com- 
mitting the Government to a present 
decision of that problem, was yet so 
far assimilated to it,” etc. 

Further questioning of the Secretary 
brought out the facts that he himself 
had dictated the outline of the selec- 
tive draft bill and that the measure 
itself was drafted by the Judge Advo- 
cate General of the Army, the chief of 
a War Department bureau. 

To give emphasis to the temporary 
character of the legislation, the Secre- 
tary of War, in an article under his 
signature in The Saturday Evening 
Post of May 26, 1917, wrote: 

The bill prepared by the War De- 
partment (the selective conscription 
bill) aims to create a National Army, 
one army, equalizing the term of serv- 
ice, so that all its members will be en- 
titled to be discharged from the mili- 
tary service when the emergency has 
passed. 

Sec. 7 of the law provides: 

That all persons who have enlisted 
since April first, nineteen hundred and 
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seventeen, either in the Regular Army 
or in the National Guard, and all per- 
sons who have enlisted in the National 
Guard since June third, nineteen hun- 
dred and sixteen, upon their applica- 
tion, shall be discharged upon the termi- 
nation of the existing emergency. 

Thus you will observe that (a) the 
bulk of the Regular Army and National 
Guard, on the termination of the ex- 
isting emergency, are entitled to imme- 
diate discharge ; that (b) the men raised 
under the selective conscription law also 
are entitled to discharge at that time, 
and that (c) the entire National Guard, 
heretofore our only reserve (?) reli- 
ance as an organized—even if not fully 
trained—land military force prior to 
the legislation of May 18, will disappear 
competely. 

Some explanation perhaps is due as 
to this third statement. The law under 
which the National Guard is formed, 
namely, the national defense act of 
July 3, 1916, is clear and exact on this 
point. It provides that upon the draft- 


ing of the National Guard into the serv- 
ice of the United States, all connection 
with the state is thereby terminated. 

Should, therefore, the war end to- 
morrow the conscripted men would be 
released from service, the National 
Guard would pass out of existence, and 
the great percentage of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Regular Army also would 
revert to civilian status. All that would 
remain would be a shrunken and ema- 
ciated Regular Army, veritably a skele- 
ton organization, and the establishment 
of a new draft, and so on, ad infinitum. 

Wisdom advises us to insure against 
a new emergency. And the best and 
least expensive insurance is an efficient 
military training of all our physically fit 
young manhood prior to the voting age. 

Even if such an emergency should 
never again menace us, this training 
would be of lifelong benefit to every 
one of our boys, and would instill into 
the lawless element among us—at least 
during the training period—a whole- 
some respect for law and order. 





Supply of the French Army: 
By General Thevenet 


ROOPS have to be supplied with 
everything required for exist- 
ence and for fighting. Supplies, 
however, have to be regular and con- 
stant for rations and irregular and 
variable for ammunition, clothing and 
equipment, depending on the variable 
needs of the changing situations. The 
duty of supplying the needs of an army 
satisfactorily is entrusted to the com- 
manding general. He is aided in doing 
it by his general staff and by the great 
supply services of the army, the artil- 
lery, the engineer corps, the quarter- 
master corps (intendance), the medical 
corps, paymasters and the postal service. 
The heads of these services are the 
aids and assistants of the commander. 
They are responsible to him for the 
technical measures employed in the ex- 
ecution of their duties and they per- 
form them in accordance with his views 
and in compliance with his orders. In 
doing this they are required to aid him 
with their experience and advice and are 
called upon to foresee his decisions 
rather than to wait for them, and thus 
avoid the danger of being taken by sur- 
prise, whatever happens. The com- 
mander of an army is naturally able 
to count upon applying to the needs of 
his army the resources of the zone 
which it occupies, but these, scanty in 
the war of movement, are still further 
reduced in the present position war- 
fare which has immobilized the troops 
on the same ground for three years. 
In the immediate neighborhood of 
the front, in the advanced zone occu- 
pied by most of the combatants, the 


local resources have long since been ex- 
hausted; there is not a head of cattle 
or a sheaf of grain or a sack of po- 
tatoes, and an officer is fortunate when 
from the scanty local resources he can 
obtain for the troops a part of the straw 
they need to sleep upon and a part of 
the wood they need for cooking. 

In the zone immediately in rear, 
which is much deeper and where the 
military population is less dense, cattle, 
straw and forage are still found, but 
the exploitation of these resources is 
hampered by the necessities of the civil 
population and the requirement that the 
future of the occupied territory must 
be considered. The supply officers ac- 
cordingly find but small assistance in 
the maintenance of their reserves of 
forage and of their herds of beef cattle. 

Wood is the only appreciable resource 
obtainable from the zone occupied by 
the armies, for that zone extends over 
a region which is either wooded or, as 
in Picardie and Champagne, has many 
streams with wooded banks. The for- 
est service of the army draws upon 
these resources by a system of method- 
ical exploitation which gives wood for 
construction and for fires, and a quan- 
tity of the logs which shelters, bomb- 
proofs and the trenches consume by 
thousands. The service of the engi- 
neers is established near these plants 
and it sets up saw-mills, timber yards 
and workshops where immense stores 
of planks, rafters, timbers, gratings and 
similar matériel are made and stored. 

But however busily all these work, the 
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riel as in rations only a small part of 
what is needed to meet the ever-grow- 
ing necessities of the army. They ac- 
cordingly have to make a constant and 
continuous demand upon the supplies 
obtainable in the interior, and our whole 
system is based upon the organization 
of a constant flow of what is needed 
from the rear. Everything leads us to 
believe that the demands upon the rear 
will become even more heavy as we 
advance further into the regions which 
have been systematically ravaged by 
the enemy. 

The armies must receive a constant 
stream of men and horses, food and 
ammunition. Fatigue, sickness, and the 
fire of the enemy rapidly consume the 
effectives, and, if they were not unceas- 
ingly replaced, the units would be in 
danger of being reduced to skeletons 
for want of men and the trains and 
batteries to immobility for want of 
draft animals. 

Men are replaced by detachments 
from the depots in the corps mobiliza- 
tion districts from which the units come 
and by the return to their corps of men 
left behind as unfit to march and by 
those from the hospitals. The men 
from the depots of temporarily unfit 
and from the convalescent camps are 
gathered in a forwarding station where 
they are clothed, equipped and armed. 
From there the commission in charge 
forwards them either singly or in 
detachments, using the regular supply 
trains for the purpose. 

Reinforcements from the depots of 
the interior are made upon request from 
the corps which they supply. The de- 
tachments formed in the depots are 
sent to the assembly station of the dis- 
trict and from there to the supply sta- 
tion of the army to which they are 
going, either by the regular trains of 


the line of communication or by special 
train when the detachments are suffi- 
ciently large. In principle the detach- 
ments leave the trains at the supply sta- 
tion and are then dispatched by the 
supply commission to the sub-bases, but 
in case the special trains contain organ- 
ized units which do not have to be 
formed they are sent direct to their 
destination. 

The supply of rations is directed, 
under the instructions of the com- 
mander, by supply officers, who plan 
and execute what is necessary for feed- 
ing the troops. They also supply cloth- 
ing and equipage. 

The amount of rations required for 
any particular unit in a day is deter- 
mined by the multiplication of two 
known figures, the strength of the unit 
and the component of the ration al- 
lowed. The need for rationing from 
the rear being admitted and its amount 
being determined by known factors, the 
organization of the service, which from 
its character must be a permanent daily 
one, is comparatively simple. 

From the supplies, which either auto- 
matically or on requisition come from 
the supply depots, the ports or bases 
in rear, each of the supply depots pre- 
pares daily a train of rations for each 
of the army corps which it supplies; it 
is the daily ration train. Some thirty 
cars are necessary if the corps is com- 
posed of two divisions. In order to 
make up the train some others are 
added to carry the mail, packages, men 
from leave, small detachments going to 
the front, and supplies which are not 
sufficient to require a special train. 
When an army corps has more than two 
divisions its daily train with these divi- 
sions may have more than the regula- 
tion number of cars. It is then divided 
into two trains and an effort is made 
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to employ every car to its full advan- 
tage. In any case a train made up in 
a supply station is regularly composed 
of a certain number of groups of cars, 
each billed to a supply station and so 
arranged that at each station the num- 
ber of cars destined for 
dropped off. 

The trains made up in a central sup- 
ply station or a railroad regulating sta- 
tion, to translate the French literally, 
start in the evening or at night and fol- 
low a regular time table according to 
which the cars are left at the different 
supply stations by early morning. One 
such station may be used for the supply 
of an army corps of two divisions, but 
it is better to have more of them so 
that all unloading can be done in the 
morning. When this is done sufficiently 
promptly, all the smaller units can re- 
ceive their rations and supplies in the 
forenoon, even when they are too far 
off to send their wagons to the railroad 
stations and when the rations have first 
to be loaded into motor trucks to be for- 
warded to advanced sub-bases. 

The daily ration train brings a com- 
plete ration of bread, wine and smaller 
components, dry vegetables, salt, sugar 
and coffee, and oats; it also carries, 
when ordered, green vegetables from 
Paris and Lyons, but it takes as frozen 
meat only a part of the meat ration. 
This is so because the need of preserv- 
ing our live stock has forced us to adopt 
special arrangements for the meat ra- 
tion of our armies. At the beginning 
of the war the meat for the troops was 
supplied exclusively from herds formed 
for the supply service and kept up by 
requisitions in the vicinity or by ship- 
ments from the rear. Now to supply 
the daily needs of one army corps of 
two divisions 100 head of beef cattle 
are needed a day, 3,000 a month, or 
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30,000 a year. With an effective 
strength which was growing continually 
greater as the war went on, to continue 
this method of supply was to demand 
from our live stock more than could 
be given by it; it was exposing to ruin 
one of our sources of national wealth. 
We have fortunately been able to avoid 
this ruin in large measure by drawing 
upon the supply of frozen beef in 
America, a supply which now furnishes 
an important part of the rations of our 
soldiers. The frozen meat is sent by 
full railroad cars from the ports to the 
main railroad supply stations and from 
them to the supply stations, where it 
is transferred to wagons for beef ra- 
tions which deliver it to the requisi- 
tioning units. A portion of the meat 
necessary for the daily ration is ob- 
tained from the slaughtering stations 
in each supply district where the ani- 
mals of the herds are killed and dressed. 
If there are no local resources these are 
replaced by animals sent up from the 
main base. 

The extraordinary rations which are 
supplied and planned for at the same 
time as the daily rations are in excess 
of them and are to meet demands 
caused by abnormal conditions. Among 
them are the supplies of rations to be 
carried on the person of the soldier. 
Herd cattle and pressed hay are com- 
prised in them when the zone of opera- 
tions cannot furnish sufficient cattle and 
forage. Such rations are called for on 
special requisitions and are supplied 
either by extra cars added to the daily 
trains or by sending forward extra 
trains. 

In short the mechanism of the sys- 
tem of supply is of extreme simplicity, 
but for its proper performance a per- 
fect working of the regulating station 


which serves as an intermediary be- 
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tween each army and the organs of pro- 
duction is necessary, and also a high 
degree of technical competency in the 
supply officers, together with an alert 
vigilance and assiduous labor by the 
general staff of the army which puts 
all the wheels in motion. Unforeseen 
difficulties arise constantly on account 
of the multiplicity of the parts en- 
gaged, on account of the incessant 
movements of the different units, and 
by the frequent changes, especially dur- 
ing offensive movements, of the ration- 
ing stations. In order to meet them it 
is necessary to keep track of the changes 
in the effectiveness, of the supplies 
which come in and of the local re- 
sources, verify the requisitions by the 
army corps, and supply them as far as 
it is possible to do so. Accordingly, in 
order that the meat ration may be safe, 
the general staff must know how many 
animals are in the military herds and 
how many have been killed in the 
slaughter houses. This information is 
indispensable in order to call for frozen 
beef and to make requisition upon the 
herds in rear to bring those at the front 
to their normal strength. 

Finally, everything breaks down if 
the different services which cooperate 
in supply do not work together. For 
example, the connection by telegraph 
and telephone between the general 
staffs, the regulating station and the 
corps must never be broken day or 
night. 

Thanks to the well-established un- 
derstanding between them, thanks also 
to its methodical organization, the sup- 
ply of rations usually goes forward 
with great regularity. Still one must 
reckon on accidents and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties which may delay or even pre- 


vent the arrival of a train at a railroad 
station. The supply service has to pro- 
vide against this. 

It should be noted that, even if the 
daily supply of rations fails for some 
reason, the rationing of the troops is 
provided for during several days by 
the contents of their own trains and by 
the reserve rations which are held for 
use when every other source of supply 
fails. These comprise war bread, which 
takes the place of the hard bread for- 
merly used, preserved meat and vegeta- 
bles for the men, and oats for the 
horses. 

A very small part of the supplies of 
clothing, shoes, underclothes and camp 
equipment which are needed is sent 
from the depots direct to their mobil- 
ized units. For the greater part they 
are filled on requisition by each army 
from the supply depots assigned to 
them. These depots are great store- 
houses in the interior on a railroad 
which forms the line of communications 
of the army with the depot supplies. 
They are kept filled by the central ad- 
ministration. They also receive some 
articles which have been repaired in 
the repair shops which work over worn- 
out matériel sent from the front, but 
as a rule these repaired articles are sent 
to organizations in the interior, while 
those at the front are kept supplied 
with new. 

Shipments from these main depots 
are made to the regulating railroad sta- 
tions from where they are forwarded 
to the corps for which they are in- 
tended. This is done under orders 
from the commander. As in the case 
of rations, it is necessary to provide 
against delay in their arrival. To meet 
this possibility the supply service or- 
ganizes magazines where a_ large 
amount of clothing, underclothes and 
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shoes is held ready to meet urgent de- 
mands immediately. 

The consumption of ammunition dur- 
ing this war overwhelmingly surpasses 
all expectations. In the absence of sat- 
isfactory statistics upon the matter from 
the Balkan campaigns, which were too 
recent, the French plans before the war 
were based upon the too remote data 
afforded by the Russo-Japanese War. It 
was known that each of the guns of 
the batteries of Colonel Pahtenko had 
fired 522 shots on July 24, 1904, at 
Dachitchao. It was known that at Liao- 
Yang, on August 30-31, the first and 
third Siberian corps had fired, each 
gun averaging 420 shots, a total of 
108,000 projectiles, or one-third of 
what all of the German artillery had 
expended during the whole war of 1870. 
This was known, and we are sorry to 
have to admit that proper use of our 
knowledge was not made for fixing the 
initial allowance of ammunition nor for 
replacing it during a long war. 

The war began in 1914, and at once 
all artillery ammunition expenditures of 
the Russo-Japanese War were exceeded. 
At the beginning of the war our “75” 
fired timidly, and its expenditure of 
ammunition did not exceed a hundred 
shots a day. In the month of Septem- 
ber at the Marne it fired 200 shots a 
day; in December in Champagne it 
reached 300. As the production of our 
plants grew so did our expenditure of 
ammunition. In December, 1915, each 
of our guns at the second battle of 
Champagne fired 400 rounds a day and 
in 1916 we and our allies greatly ex- 
ceeded these figures. In August, 1916, 
the British Army before Neuve Chapelle 
in two weeks expended more ammuni- 
tion than in the whole Boer War. On 
our side at the Somme on several occa- 
sions 600,000 shells of the “75” have 


been fired without interruption on a 
front of 20 kilometers. This was the 
ammunition expended by field pieces. 
During this period the heavy artillery 
has been doubled, trench artillery ap- 
peared, both fired without counting their 
large caliber projectiles, and on April 
21 last Lord Curzon was able to say 
at Derby that in the first ten days of 
the April offensive the British artillery 
had rained not less than four million 
projectiles on the enemy. 

The needs of an army in munitions 
have reached such fantastic proportions 
under these conditions that all meas- 
ures taken to raise our national output 
to the degree of intensity which it has 
reached are fully justified. The supply 
of such ammunition to the front cannot 
be regulated in the methodical fashion 
that the supply of rations is. The daily 
expenditure, in fact, depends on the 
number of pieces put in action and on 
the progress of operations. When 
nothing in particular is taking place 
few shots are fired, but if one is at- 
tacked the fire is heavy, and it is even 
heavier if an offensive action is under 
way. Accordingly, as an attack by the 
enemy is always possible, the army must 
have at hand not merely sufficient am- 
munition to meet the normal daily con- 
sumption but to answer with energy in 
case of attack. These supplies are in- 
creased in sufficient quantities by the 
orders of the commander when he is 
contemplating an attack. 

The conditions under which artillery 
is now employed have forced modifica- 
tions in the methods of supply pre- 
scribed by the regulations, which in that 
respect, at least, have become slightly 
old fashioned. The artillery of the 
army which is charged with the replace- 
ment and filling up the trains of the 
army corps has for this purpose mobile 
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reserves and also stores of ammunition 
which, on its order, the regulating rail- 
road station sends forward, drawing 
upon the resources of the railroad trains 
held loaded with it and upon the great 
supply depots in the interior. Other 
depots are established in the vicinity of 
the regulating railroad station, to there 
unload the ammunition in case of a mo- 
mentary stoppage of work at the depots 
of the supply railroad stations. 

All ammunition depots on the front 
as well as at the railroad stations are 
guarded with the utmost care; all pre- 
cautions are taken to insure the preser- 
vation of the cartridges and of the pro- 
jectiles and to diminish their chances of 
destruction. Connected directly with 
the railway on the main line of commu- 
nications, they are also so arranged 
that their contents can be easily shipped 
by the 60-cm. railway or by motor 
trucks. 

The unceasing increase of the num- 
ber of guns on the front and the almost 
continuous intensity of their fire cause 
both the guns and the wheeled vehicles 
used for transport to wear out rapidly. 
Constant provision must accordingly 
be made for exchange and for repairs 
which the need for speed forces to be 
made on the ground instead of in the 
workshops in the interior. 

Some of these establishments, espe- 
cially those where repairs of heavy guns 
are carried out, are really factories 
where guns and carriages can be made 
over even after serious damage and 
sent back to the front. Those attached 
to the great artillery parks of the armies 
limit their work to repairing wheeled 
transport and to the rapid construction 
of certain articles to fill immediate 
needs. 

The depot workshop is usually in- 
stalled in some large plant on a rail- 


road with close connection with the 
lines of communication. As it is fur- 
nished with stores or armament, har- 
ness, and spare stores it is able to either 
fill up directly the advanced depots by 
railroad or by auto truck, or else to 
serve as a place of deposit for the ma- 
tériel destined to those same depots 
when for some reason it cannot be sent 
to them. As a storehouse such an es- 
tablishment is part of the regulating 
railroad station. As a repair shop it 
receives, for working over, wagons 
which are not fit for service, rolling 
kitchens which have need of constant 
attention, worn harness and arms sent 
in by the sanitary detachments. 

The service of artillery is no less 
obliged to have constant recourse to the 
shipments made like all those of sup- 
ply, through the regulating station 
either by the regular railroad trains or 
by special ones. 

The engineer service of the army is 
normally charged with holding a re- 
serve for the engineer parks of the 
army corps against certain eventuali- 
ties and in restocking them. The regu- 
lations issued before the war for this 
purpose assigned an army engineer 
train composed of a certain aumber of 
wagons carrying pontoons, explosives, 
telegraph matériel and some thousands 
of tools for digging. The movements 
of this train were to be so regulated that 
it could reinforce or resupply the engi- 
neer trains of the army corps and also 
the telegraph sections of the first line. 
The army engineer train was itself to 
draw on supplies stored as a first re- 
serve in one of the store depots as- 
signed to the army. 

As it is, the conditions of the present 
war have completely changed the 
methods of work of this organism of 
the army. The construction of trenches 
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of different kinds, of shelters, and the 
amount of excavation have been such 
that the aid of the army engineer park 
has become negligible, and, besides, new 
needs have appeared. The trenches 
have to be protected by a network whose 
construction requires an enormous 
amount of wire. The bottoms of the 
trenches must have plank walks so that 
one can walk in them without too great 
difficulty. The smallest shelter re- 
quires galvanized iron and large logs; 
the construction of a battery requires 
still more, and batteries and shelters 
are counted by hundreds. Everywhere 
under the parapets there are galleries 
which require wooden walls and roofs. 
The telegraph lines spread through the 
zone of operations like a monstrous 
spider web in which the enemy projec- 
tiles unceasingly tear holes which have 
to be repaired. Like the expenditure 
of ammunition, that of engineer ma- 
tériel has risen to unheard-of propor- 
tions, and it has been necessary to create 
a completely new system to meet the 
needs whose magnitude has surpassed 
the most exaggerated anticipation. 

The trains of the army corps were 
first increased and then immobilized 
into depots of matériel and tools. Be- 
hind the front the engineer transport 
train of the army has remained as a 
reserve, or has become an organ of 
transport. 

The army depots are installed in 
lines of sheds which are arranged to 
permit easy loading and unloading of 
the trains from the rear. Near these 
the heavier matériel is stored in piles 
of timbers, framework, rolls of barbed 
wire, and T iron. Smaller stores such 
as sandbags, copper wire, tools and 
machinery are stored under cover. 
Automobiles and trucks can circulate 


freely in these great depots, at least 
when the ground is not too much soaked 
by the rain, and in addition a 60-cm. 
track or tracks connects them with the 
sub-depots in front. 

The great depots are supplied from 
the resources of the zone of the army 
and from supplies forwarded from the 
rear through the regulating railway sta- 
tion. The resources obtainable from 
the zone of the army are almost exclu- 
sively those which the engineers can 
obtain from the timber obtained in the 
country by purchase or by direct ex- 
ploitation ; logs, beams and planks form 
the greatest part if not the whole of 
them. Besides, their quantity is abso- 
lutely dependent upon the amount of 
timber in the district. 

Supplies of this sort, which the zone 
of the army cannot furnish, are brought 
from the rear, and the needs of the 
front are such that the amount asked 
for is always excessively large. The rear 
meets the demands as well as it can. 

This heavy and cumbersome maté- 
riel is difficult to load, difficult to man- 
age, and the most minute precautions 
have to be taken to avoid jams and in- 
terference which block all transport. 
When there is danger of this the 
branches of the regulating railroad sta- 
tion are useful in giving places for trains 
which cannot be unloaded at the time 
planned in the stations for which they 
were intended. 

Matériel intended for shelters, mines 
and trenches is not by any means every- 
thing the engineers have to provide for 
the front. Much stone has to be pro- 
vided for the roads. Special unloading 
places are provided for matériel of this 
kind, of which a large amount is neces- 
sary, not merely for the needs of the 
moment but in preparation for an ad- 
vance, when it will be necessary to 
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make rapid repairs on the roads which 
have been torn by projectiles. 

The construction of camps and hos- 
pitals required by a prolonged occupa- 
tion has, in addition, led to the employ- 
ment of knock-down barrack buildings 
of large capacity to the rear of the 
front. The Adrian type is the one most 
employed. These barracks are almost 
all supplied by the engineer service of 
the rear, which receives them, finds 
places for them, and sets them up. 

Finally, it is also the engineers who 
are charged with establishing and main- 


taining the water supply in a country 
where the too few wells and springs 
are usually dried up or contaminated. 
This forces an apparatus of pipes, en- 
gines, tanks and pumps, which have to 
be added to all the other things which 
the engineers supply and keep in order. 

In the war of positions which has 
now gone on for three years it is im- 
possible to say how great a part of the 
transport is employed by the engineers 
in moving their diversified, complicated 
and unmanageable matériel, which is in 
constant danger of blocking the roads 
and tracks. 








NDER the provisions of the Na- 
| | tional Defense Act the Army of 

the United States consists of the 
Regular Army, the Volunteer Army, 
the Officers’ Reserve Corps, the En- 
listed Reserve Corps, the National 
Guard while in the service of the United 
States, and such other land forces as 
are now or may hereafter be authorized 
by law. 

For all practical purposes we may 
consider the Army at present to con- 
sist of three grand subdivisions: The 
Regular Army, the National Guard 
drafted into the federal service, and 
the National Army. 

The Act of February 14, 1903, es- 
tablished a General Staff Corps and 
gave its composition and general duties. 
Its prescribed duties were to prepare 
plans for the national defense and for 
the mobilization of military forces in 
time of war; to investigate and report 
upon all questions affecting the effi- 
ciency of the Army and its state of 
preparation for military operations; to 
render professional aid and assistance 
to the Secretary of War and to general 
officers and other superior commanders, 
and to act as their agents in enforcing 
and coordinating the action of all the 
different officers who are subject to the 
supervision of the chief of staff, and 
to perform other military duties not 
otherwise assigned by law as may from 
time to time be prescribed by the 
President. 

The General Staff has, in all modern 
armies, becoming the directing power of 
all actions and operations. To prop- 
erly perform its functions, it must be 
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adequate in numbers and efficient in 
personnel. 

The strength of the present General 
Staff Corps was fixed by the act of 
May 12, 1917, and consists of ninety- 
one members, including the Chief of 
Staff and his assistants. Its strength 
was based on the requirements of 
the Regular Army, whose maximum 
strength would have been less than 
300,000. At the present time we are 
organizing a force of approximately 
2,000,000, of which the Regular Army 
forms only a small part. Every branch 
of that army has expanded enormously, 
as, for instance, from seven infantry 
divisions we have gone to forty-three, 
yet there has been no proportionate in- 
crease of the General Staff Corps. Its 
strength remains now the same as prior 
to the great increase of the other 
branches of the service. 

It is manifest, then, that it must be 
very greatly increased or that some por- 
tion of its work must be performed by 
other than General Staff officers. 

If there is law or authority to have 
General Staff officers in sufficient num- 
bers to perform the work that under 
the law is assigned as the function of 
the General Staff Corps, then it follows 
that such officers should be appointed 
members of the corps and that the 
major portion of General Staff work 
should not be carried on by officers de- 
tailed for that purpose from the line. 

For practical purposes our General 
Staff may be divided into three 
branches: First, that involving admin- 
istrative functions and which is located 
in the War Department; second, the 
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War College Division, studying organi- 
zation and planning operations, embrac- 
ing therein the Intelligence Bureau; 
and third, duty with tactical organiza- 
tions, as divisions and higher units. 
Considering the armed land forces 
as the Army, the present General Staff 
Corps cannot possibly perform all its 
functions, and steps have been taken to 
provide for tactical organizations offi- 
cers who are to perform General Staff 
duties, yet who are not on the General 
Staff. The chiefs of staff of all the 
recently created divisions are not now 
members of the General Staff. If a 
law exists for their being such, then it 
is believed it is a grave mistake for 
them not so to be. The third paragraph 
of Section 1 of the Act of May 18, 
1917, provides that the President is au- 
thorized “to raise by draft as herein 
provided, organize and equip an addi- 
tional force of 500,000 men, or such 
part or parts thereof as he may at any 
time deem necessary, and to provide 
the necessary officers, line and staff, for 
said forces and for organizations of 
the other forces hereby authorized.” 
The above-quoted section gives the 
President ample authority to provide 
all the necessary General Staff officers 
for the entire Army of the United 
States. To obtain and maintain its 
prestige as the controlling body or 
corps of the Army, the General Staff 
must have not only the right to con- 
trol, but must have sufficient military 
experience to do so. This can only be 
obtained in a war-tried army by actual 
participation in campaign ; but all mem- 
bers of the corps cannot do this at the 
same time or the administrative and 
operation sections of the General Staff 
would cease to exist. The remedy for 
this is to have the General Staff large 
enough to have a certain proportion 


always on duty with troops, and as 
these acquire experience they can in 
turn be relieved and bring to the War 
College and the War Department that 
actual experience which is vitally neces- 
sary to properly prepare plans for the 
conduct of war. It is entirely imma- 
terial if the members of the General 
Staff Corps have commissions reading 
in the “National Army ;” they should 
still be considered as being of the Army 
as a whole. 

It is believed that, in compliance 
with present laws, which give ample 
authority therefor, there should be or- 
ders issued directing the formation of 
a General Staff Corps of the Army of 
the United States. At the same time 
the General Staff of the Regular Army 
should be kept at its maximum legal 
strength, so that it could revert to a 
peace status at any time and still con- 
tinue its functions. The Regular Gen- 
eral Staff officers could either be ap- 
pointed into the Army General Staff 
with their present rank, or, when their 
duties demanded, be given additional 
rank in the National Army. 

Additional officers could be secured 
by detail from the Regular Army, and 
where in exceptional cases particular 
ability and aptitude have been shown 
from the other forces constituting the 
Army. 

Take as a practical example: In 
each division there are three officers 
doing General Staff work, namely, the 
chief of staff and the two assistartts, 
one in charge of the operations section 
and the other of military intelligence. 
All of these should be detailed on the 
General Staff. The same will apply 
equally when corps and larger units are 
formed. 

The work of the War College Divi- 
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sion is too important to be allowed to 
be neglected during the war, but offi- 
cers doing this important duty should 
not be penalized therefor, and as mem- 
bers of the Army General Staff Corps 
they should be given suitable rank for 
the duty they are performing. With a 
board of regular officers to select Gen- 
eral Staff officers, it is manifest that 
the higher and more important offices 
will be filled by experienced regular 
officers, chosen not simply because they 
are regulars, but because of their 
greater experience and professional 
knowledge, thus being more capable of 
performing the duties of General Staff 
officers, which call for the highest char- 
acteristics that an officer should possess. 

In a great war we should think and 
act on the broadest lines ; we must cease 
to consider the Regular Army alone, 
but do all that is possible to bring the 
whole United States Army and all its 
component parts to a common standard 
of the highest battle efficiency. The 
General Staff Corps should plan and 
act for that entire Army and for the 
military resources of the nation. To 


become a member thereof should be a 
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high reward and the ambition of all 
officers. This can only be so if full op- 
portunities are afforded in war as well 
as in peace. 

Unless we have a War General Staff 
Corps, whose members have practical 
campaign experience and who can know 
that they will have an opportunity for 
field service, no greater misfortune can 
come to an officer than to be detailed 
therein. Instead of the General Staff 
representing the most active and pro- 
gressive element of the line of the 
Army, trained in war and knowing the 
game, it will be considered, and with 
justice, the natural bomb-proof shelter 
where the theoretical and not the prac- 
tical field soldier belongs. Such a situa- 
tion means the end of all practical value 
of the General Staff, and with the pass- 
ing of the General Staff into such 
hands the control of military affairs of 
the nation by its best soldiers goes also. 

The foregoing, while applying prin- 
cipally to the General Staff, is equally 
applicable to all staff corps and depart- 
ments of the Army, minor changes only 
being necessary, due to the differences 
in organization. 
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Bayonet Training’ 
By Captain Allan L. Briggs, 3d Infantry 


T may occur to you to ask why so 
much use is made of the bayonet in 
the present war. It works out like 

this: Rapid fire and big-gun fire are 
responsible for the bayonet and the 
bomb. The only means of getting pro- 
tection from rapid fire and big-gun fire 
is to get under ground. Now the only 
way to get a man out of the ground is 
to pick him out with the bayonet or to 
bomb him out. You can throw big 
shells in on him as you like, but he will 
remain there, simply because there he 
is safer than up on the ground. Long- 
range weapons can demoralize an 
enemy, but cannot take a position. A 
position must be taken by personal con- 
tact, by means of the shortest-range 
weapon—the bayonet. The artillery is 
dependent on the bayonet, as the bayo- 
net is on the artillery. The largest and 
shortest range weapons must work 
hand in hand. It is the same in boxing; 
the long-range straight left bewilders 
the opponent; the knockout is admin- 
istered with the short-range right. The 
bayonet is the right punch, the knock- 
out, the winning punch. The Ameri- 
can, like the Britisher, is a good two- 
fisted fighter. He likes to settle his 
little differences with his own two 
fists, and after that is done he is willing 
to shake hands with his opponent ; that 
is, he is a fighter, but a clean fighter. 
Our enemies are different. They don’t 
like to settle their quarrels personally, 
because they are not natural-born 
fighters. They would rather have a 
judge or a court do it for them. In 


this war they are lost in an individual 
fight; they have no stomach for it. 
They want the machine to do it for 
them ; that is the habit of their thought. 
By the machine, I mean the army that 
is at their back. This fighting quality 
that we have is our great advantage, 
and that is what we want to train to its 
greatest extent. Why is it that a light- 
weight boxer can take a man whose 
weight would put him in the heavy- 
weight class and cut him to ribbons? 
You know the answer. It is because he 
is trained and he knows the game. 
That is what we want to do with our 
bayonet men. But it isn’t done easily. 
It takes lots of hard work. Here is a 
point to keep in mind with regard to 
the boxer. He trains himself. He 
asks a pal to have a little go with 
him; he punches the bag by the hour; 
he gets up in the morning and jogs 
along for a mile or so to keep his wind 
good. If he wins his fight, he may get 
a hundred dollars for it; sometimes 
only twenty-five in a preliminary. Now, 
suppose we had an army of men who 
trained themselves as a boxer does— 
men who were always teasing the ser- 
geants to come out and give them a few 
points on bayonet work. Imagine the 
surprise of the “old man” if he should 
see his company tossing bombs and 
bayonet fighting after retreat and 
supper. He would call the first ser- 
geant over and say, “What’s the matter 
with the company? Are they a‘i nuts?” 
You work out your arm atter retreat 
for tomorrow’s baseball game, and it’s 
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only a game. But if you train yourself 
for a ball game, how much more neces- 
sary to train yourself for a fight the 
result of which is life or death? And 
if we had an army that trained itself, 
men as well as officers, we could sweep 
any army off the battlefield. Nothing 
could stop us. It would be like a big- 
league team playing with schoolboys. 
There are three features to be re- 
membered in connection with the bayo- 
net and bayonet fighting. The first is 
confidence. Every man must go for- 
ward with the knowledge that he can 
kill with the bayonet. He must have 
confidence in himself and in his com- 
rades. This collective confidence is 
what is meant by morale. A better ex- 
pression for us is to “keep his goat.” 
If you have this confidence in yourself 
and your company, you have got the 
enemy beaten before you start. Now, 
confidence is the natural outcome of 
training. Every man must be trained 
to feel convinced that when he gets to 
close quarters with a German he will 
be able to kill him. Train him as an 
individual on natural lines, so that 
when he goes forward he will be able 
to act alone and rely on his brain and 
eye. The second feature is that the 
tactical value of the bayonet lies in the 
collective application of it. Isolated at- 
tempts by individuals are worse than 
useless ; that is, a line of bayonet men 
going forward must be kept without 
any holes in it if possible. The eager 
men must keep themselves in hand ; the 
slow and backward must keep up for 
their own safety, because if they weaken 
the first line by not being in their places 
and the first line is broken they will 
certainly get “theirs” from the onrush- 


ing, victorious enemy. Teamwork is 


the great thing. Up on your toes and 
all together does the work. 

The third feature is that training 
must be continuous. Killing with the 
bayonet is a big physical effort. Base- 
ball is a big physical effort. The train- 
ing of a ball team is continuous through- 
out the season. It should be the same 
with the bayonet. Now, to make the 
training continuous it should be so sim- 
ple that it can be carried out not only 
during the training period, but while 
units are resting behind the lines, where 
elaborate arrangements for training are 
not possible. 

To develop confidence a man must be 
able to use the bayonet effectively. To 
use the bayonet effectively a man must 
develop three qualities—good direction, 
strength, and quickness. Good direc- 
tion, good aim with the bayonet, is essen- 
tial. When a man goes forward he goes 
forward to kill or get killed. He can’t 
afford to miss with his point. He must 
also know where to put that point. It 
is as important for a man to know into 
which part of the body to drive his 
point as it is for the boxer to know 
where to punch. He tries for the jaw 
and the solar plexus. Talking here of 
killing and where to put a bayonet in a 
man in cold blood may sound brutal 
and callous. What I am saying in cold 
blood is done in hot blood and fair 
fighting. The German does not mince 
matters. He realizes what war is—a 
killing match. Listen to extracts from 
what he is teaching. It is headed 
“Butchery as a Duty :” 

In the name of God, forward! It is 
not our fault if in this bloody war we 
must also carry out the duties of an 
executioner. Cold steel is put into the 
hands of the German soldier, and he 


must use it without hesitation and 
without mercy. He must thrust the 
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bayonet between the ribs of the enemy. 
He must shatter the butt end of the rifle 
on the enemy’s skulls. That is his holy 
duty; thereby he is serving God. 

I may say that whenever the German 
does any particular dirty work he 
shoves the responsibility of it on to 
God. He continues: 


You have only to use your weapons 
with effect against the Russians, the 
French, the Belgians (you know what 
the Belgians have done to deserve the 
bayonet between their ribs), and, above 
all, against the English curs. 

Now, if the German talks this way 
to his soldiers, we must be able to 
meet him with soldiers determined to 
equal him in killing ability, and even go 
him some better. Let me tell you 
where to put the bayonet to do the 
quickest and best work—the face, chest, 
throat, and groin, when an adversary 
faces you; in the kidneys and neck 
when his back is turned. These are all 
vital places, and, as a rule, unprotected 
by equipment. But a man must be 
trained to be a dead shot with his bayo- 
net. He can’t afford to aim at his kid- 
neys and hit his belt of cartridges. If 
he does, he is likely to get his bayonet 
stuck and be killed before he can re- 
cover for another stroke. You know 
what a good judge of distance a boxer 
is; you know how he strips and punches 
a bag a thousand times to get up the 
necessary punch to put his opponent 
out. The soldier will have a 12-pound 
rifle in his hand and maybe have run for- 
ward over rough ground for some hun- 
dreds of yards, and unless he is trained 
to his top notch he won’t have the stay- 
ing power to be any good when he 
comes up to the enemy. When the men 
think the trainers are running them off 
their feet in charge after charge, just 


remind them that it will probably give 
them the necessary quickness and 
strength to down their enemy, who will 
stick them again and again if he gets 
the chance. There are no men in the 
hospitals wounded by the bayonet! 

When I was in the French and Eng- 
lish armies they told me that captured 
trenches were often lost, the reason for 
this being that the trenches were not 
quickly cleaned of the enemy and con- 
solidated. If small bodies of the enemy 
put up a stubborn fight in some section 
of the trench, like rats in a corner, it 
often happens that a counter-attack is 
made, and the enemy gets his trench 
back because it has not been cleared 
and consolidated and made ready to 
stand off the counter-attack. 

To consolidate a trench it must be 
cleared of the enemy at top speed, and 
that is top-speed work with the bayonet. 
A few points to help you get the neces- 
sary speed besides those already told 
are: Always make a thrust like a 
punch. When you make a punch, you 
draw your hand back quickly to make 
another. Do the same with the bayonet. 
“In, out, and look for the next,” is the 
idea. A bayonet must not be driven 
home too far. The further it is driven 
home the harder it will be to withdraw. 
Only drive in enough steel to kill; 
about 6 inches is quite sufficient in 
any of the places mentioned. Re- 
member, in your case it is a fair fight, 
and when you have risked your life 
fairly in a mortal combat you have a 
right to give yourself credit for it, as 
headquarters will give a flying man 
credit in orders for the enemy fliers he 
has put down. Therefore, when a man 
has killed a German he should put a 
notch in his gun and see to it that there 
are more notches in his gun than in that 
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of any other men in the company. Re- 
member the notches so that, if a gun 
becomes broken and a man gets a new 
one, he can put in the right number. 

The qualities of good direction, 
strength, and quickness are developed 
during the training. Direction is 
taught by always making a man thrust 
at an object, either out of distance at 
parts of the body of a man opposite to 
him, when he learns at the same time 
which are the vital parts of the body, 
or actually at targets on sacks, or on the 
ends of sticks. Strength is developed 
by continually carrying out this target 
practice—this punch-ball work. 

Individuality is developed by teaching 
men to train one another. The instruc- 
tor only carries out collective training ; 
all individual training is carried out by 
the men themselves. They work in 
pairs and practice pointing at targets 
fixed on the ends of sticks—all brain 
and eye training ; no words of command. 
A man can carry out his practice while 
resting behind the lines, and even in 
the trenches. All that is required is a 
“training stick.” Each company should 
have about forty of these sticks always 
available. In time a man sees for him- 
self that he can use the bayonet. Re- 
member, what goes into the brain 
through the eye sticks there. You 
remember a man’s face better and 
longer than you do his name. 

Tactical Application of the Bayonet. 
—It is the lieutenants and noncoms. 





that have to solve one of the hardest 
problems in this war—the tactical appli- 
cation of the bayonet. Not only by 
realizing the obstacles to be overcome— 
the machine gun, barbed wire, ground 
full of shell holes, and then the limita- 
tions of the bayonet—can the extent of 
the problem be realized. As a weapon 








of execution, the bayonet has many lim- 
itations. It has a range of about 4 feet; 
it is valueless in the hands of an ex- 
hausted man, and to be tactically effec- 
tive it must be applied collectively by a 
line of bayonet men, eager to get for- 
ward in a killing mood, but well in 
hand, advancing like a living wall on 
the enemy. After the position has been 
taken, the assaulting party must be got- 
ten well in hand at once and organized 
to consolidate or get ready to meet an 
immediate counter-attack. This tactical 
application of the bayonet requires con- 
stant study and practice. It is one of 
the hardest problems of the war. There 
are many points to be thought of. Be- 
fore an assault the enemy’s position and 
approaches to it must be thoroughly 
reconnoitered. The advance and assault 
must be made under some form of cover 
—cover of fire, darkness, smoke, fog, 
surprise, etc. An advance in the open 
against machine guns would be suicide, 
both moral and physical. The best way 
to master this problem is to study it by 
practice. Practice the tactical applica- 
tion of the bayonet against sacks, first 
over the open, then over shelled ground, 
then through woods. Practice it by 
night as well as by day. Night work is 
difficult and unpleasant, but remember 
it is darkness that most effectively 
muzzles the bullet. Train your men to 
coordinate the bayonet with other arms, 
the bomb, and the spade. It is the co- 
ordination of all these arms that makes 


, 


“big-league” fighting the deciding fac- 
tor in a battle. Bayonet training must 
not be carried out solely by specialists 
It is a tactical weapon. Every officer 
and noncommissioned officer must, be- 
sides being able to use it, understand its 
tactical application and be able to train 
those under them in it. Unless this is 
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done, the training will not be continu- 
ous. The technique of the training is 
extremely simple. You have only to 
use your imagination and carry out the 
training on practical lines. Make the 
training real and bring it as near the 
actual conditions as possible. Carry it 
out in the true spirit—the spirit of ac- 
tual fighting. When you train for a 
ball game or boxing match you make 
your training as real as possible. Do 
likewise with the bayonet. Put plenty 
of life into it ; make every action full of 
vigor. Don’t fail to point out to the 
men you are training that you are get- 
ting them ready for the greatest game 
in the world—no joyful ball game or 
wildly exciting boxing match, but a 
game in which each man goes forward 
to kill or get killed. And if they will 
train themselves for this bayonet game 
as they do for other games they will 
sweep their opponent off the field. 
Once we go on the battlefield and show 
the German that we are better than he 
with the bayonet he will seldom stand 
up to us again. And, again, if the men 
have trained themselves, they will then 
know their own strength and skill, and 
will go on the field anxious to show 
their power. 

Remember, ten minutes’ voluntary 
work—self-effort—is worth more than 
hours of compulsory training. The 
value of training is in the spirit in which 
it is carried out, not in the amount 
done. The spirit that inspires men to 


train themselves is the spirit that wins 
battles. 

The training is so simple that any 
man can train himself. If he can train 
for boxing, he can train for a bayonet 
fight. Encourage the men to train by 
getting up competitions with the bayo- 
net. You encourage men to box by 
getting up competitions; do the same 
for the bayonet. Make the effort and 
your men will play the game. 

What are the effects of this training? 
It stimulates the brain and the men 
like it. It is excellent physical training. 
It makes a man agile, quick-witted, 
and keeps his marching muscles supple 
and in good working order. He learns 
to handle his rifle. Good direction prac- 
tice with the bayonet trains the eye and 
makes the man a good shot. It 
strengthens the muscles required for 
rapid fire. You must realize that bayo- 
net training works hand in hand with 
all other forms of training. It is not a 
specialist job, but yours. You are re- 
sponsible for the fighting efficiency of 
your men. 

Finally, you must appreciate the psy- 
chology of the bayonet. It is the spirit 
of the bayonet which makes a man 
stand and meet the counter-attack with 
the bullet. It is the spirit of the offen- 
sive and the spirit of determination. 
Realize this and instill it into your men 
by practice—practice carried out daily, 
if possible, and always with the true 
offensive spirit. 
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Training of Recruits in Time of War 


By von Pawlikowski-Cholewa, Ist Lieutenant and Company Commander in the 
Il Depot Battalion, 5th Hanoverian Infantry Regiment, No. 165 


Translator's Note—This study in- 
cludes weekly programs of instruction 
for the school of the recruit and for 
company training, with two general 
synoptical plans and an outline or prac- 
tical guide for the proper conduct of 
field exercises, for the instruction of 
the noncommissioned officers and pa- 
trol leaders, and for combat firing 
practice, bomb and grenade throwing, 
and the correct use of the intrenching 
tool, based upon the experiences in the 
present war and according to the latest 
orders. In its general outline, the 
scheme of instruction and training laid 
down in this pamphlet does not differ 
appreciably from that usually followed 
by the German infantry in time of 
peace, excepting the additional em- 
phasis placed upon and the increased 
time devoted to construction of in- 
trenchments, trench combat, bomb and 
grenade throwing, and field and combat 
exercises. By greater concentration of 
effort and longer working hours, they 
now try to accomplish in a period of 
three months what was formerly done 
in six. The most painstaking care is 
devoted to the individual instruction 
and instruction in smaller units. They 
consider that a thorough training of the 
individual soldier is the basis of effi- 
ciency, and therefore resist all tempta- 
tion and suppress all attempts tending 
to a premature drill or instruction in 
larger combined units. This, and the 
progressive and detailed manner in 


which the instruction is carried on, are 
the outstanding features of the method 
outlined. 

Very striking is the absence of all 
military ceremonies. This is true also 
in time of peace. There are only two 
ceremonies prescribed in the German 
infantry drill regulations— (1) the 
march in review in parade formation; 
(2) escort of the colors (for the color 
company only). It would not be un- 
usual for a visitor to be six months in a 
German garrison and never see the 
troops paraded once or ever see as much 
as a formal guard mount. Neither are 
there any Saturday inspections, monthly 
musters, or pay-day holidays. Every 
day is a full working day. The time 
which is thus gained is profitably em 
ployed in instruction of military value. 

A very important feature of the re- 
cruit instruction are the so-called “Exer 
cises to Concentrate Attention.” We 
have nothing like it in our service. For 
example, the company may be in column 
of squads in normal order. The cap 
tain then directs that the company form 
50 yards to the front in line in inverted 
order, facing to the rear. All men pro 
ceed at a double time and reform as 
indicated. Exercises of this kind are 
practiced constantly. They begin with 
the individual and finally work up to 
the company. They make the drill 
lively and instructive. 
men thus in play quickly learn their 
proper places in ranks and how to 


Moreover, the 





1Translated by Capt. Edmund J. Gruber, Field Artillery. 
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change from one formation to another. 
These exercises are, of course, not exe- 
cuted with unison in step; in fact, a 
greater part of the close-order drill is 
executed marching at ease. 

The firing instruction also differs rad- 
ically from ours. The bull’s-eye target 
is used only in the preliminary pointing 
and aiming exercises and in the first part 
of the school practice. After that only 
service targets are used, and in the field 
firing the targets are mostly disappear- 
ing, falling, reappearing, and moving 
targets. It must be remembered that 
the German rifle has no windage scale, 
its use under service conditions and in 
the excitement of combat being consid- 
ered impracticable. Moreover, it is 
maintained that a man who has the in- 
telligence to use it properly as a sharp- 
shooter has also the intelligence to make 
appropriate lateral corrections by aim- 
ing to one side. 

The following abbreviations are used : 

I. D. R.—Infantry Drill Regulations, 
German Army, 1906. (See General 
Staff translation by Captain Baehr.) 

S. A. F. M.—Small Arms Firing 
Manual, German. 

B. F. M.—Bayonet Fencing Manual, 
German. 

F. S. R.—Field Service Regulations, 
German. 

P. T.—Manual Physical Training, 
German. 


INTRODUCTION 


The task of the depot battalions and 
of the officers on duty with them who 
are responsible for the training—that 
is, not only the battalion commanders, 
but also the company and depot com- 
manders—is in time of war a very seri- 
ous and difficult duty, and should be 
considered just as important as the work 


of the troops in the fighting line. He 
who forges the weapon with which in 
battle the blows will be delivered is 
entitled to just as much credit for the 
successes that may be attained in battle 
as the one who directs or wields the 
weapon, The uninitiated are frequently 
ignorant of the silent work of the 
former. Without smart and resolute 
troops—that is, without well-trained 
and thoroughly disciplined men, filled 
with soldierly pride and love of country, 
and possessing soldierly qualities of 
smartness and keenness—success on the 
field of battle would be impossible. 
Every officer and noncommissioned 
officer who may be assigned to a depot 
battalion at the outbreak of the war, 
or who may be detailed to one during a 
campaign or after his return from the 
front, must always keep in mind the 
high and decisive importance of his 
task; must devote all his energy to his 
work and bestow upon it all the results 
of his experiences in the field, bending 
all his energies to give the best that is 
in him. It is not merely a matter of 
instructing recruits or of giving them a 
fairly good training, but, above all, of 
giving them a better training than it is 
possible for the enemy to give his men. 
Only then can and will our troops, 
even if numerically inferior, always be 
more than a match for the enemy. 
This goal can be attained only by 
tireless effort and constant work, not 
only on the part of the instructors, but 
also on the part of the men and by the 
fullest use of the available time. At 
the same time there must be an intelli- 
gent conservation of energy, an*advan- 
tageous subdivision of the time and of 
the tasks to be mastered, combined with 
a humane and intelligent treatment of 
the men (I. D. R. 2-4, F. S. R. 25- 














37). The importance of this duty is 
again emphasized and called to the at- 
tention of every commander. War 
bridges over many deplorable contracts. 
It offers the best opportunity of 
awakening again in the hearts of em- 
bittered, misguided or indifferent men 
that beautiful love for country and joy 
in one’s country. It shows them and 
also the rest of the world that this 
muchly maligned German militarism is 
after all the most democratic institution 
of all, embracing as it does, by the com- 
mon bond of comradeship and love of 
the fatherland, the high and the low, 
the poor and the rich. Next to iron 
discipline, a love and pleasure in the 
thing to be done and mutual loyalty 
are the incentives to great deeds. 

Discipline should be characterized 
not only by firmness but also by kind- 
ness and justice. From the very first 
day, strict discipline, soldierly bearing 
(also on the street, for instance in salut- 
ing), and smartness and snap at drills 
must be insisted upon. Never permit 
or be satisfied with a listless manual 
of arms, a sloppy turn, or a careless 
salute. Always try to improve awk- 
ward men by additional work. Never- 
theless, carelessness should be pun- 
ished (I. D. R. 2, F. S. R. 2-6). Our 
experiences have shown sufficiently the 
error of the view so frequently heard 
at the beginning of the war that smart- 
ness in execution was an unnecessary 
refinement. The old Prussian smart- 
ness and strict discipline, even in ap- 
parently unimportant details, is the only 
correct way after all. 

Finally, notwithstanding the shorter 
period of time allotted for training and 
the additional requirements in instruc- 
tion, the training must not be rushed, 
especially in the first few weeks when 

the foundation for the subsequent train- 
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ing is being laid. Whatever is neglected 
at this time can seldom be overcome 
later on and then only with difficulty 
(1. D. R. 13). It is better to omit all 
instruction in the school of the platoon 
or even of the company as long as 
thorough individual instruction is lack- 
img. Seek rather careful systematic 
continuity in the training, interrupted 
as little as possible by inspections. 
These inspections should take place 
only at the conclusion of a particular 
period of the training. Some of these 
inspections also should always have 
some bearing upon the whole previous 
course of training. If demonstration 
of proficiency in certain previously in- 
dicated phases of instruction only are 
required, there is great danger that pro- 
ficiency in these particular phases only 
will be sought, and consequently all the 
other phases of instruction will be ne- 
glected to the detriment of the general 
scheme of training. Besides, a great 
amount of time is always unavoidably 
lost due to other causes. The allotment 
of the time is the first important task 
of the company or depot commander 
and requires careful thought, so that 
the fullest advantage will be taken of 
every hour without, however, over- 
working the men. 

This little book was intended origi- 
nally for use in my own company and 
was written with the assistance of my 
superiors and comrades, and based 
upon field experience on both the east 
and the west fronts. Its purpose is to 
give to those officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers entrusted with the train 
ing of recruits, as well as to those on 
the retired list to whom the results of 
these experiences are not so easily ac- 
cessible, an idea of the proper subdivi- 
sion of time, the scope of the instruc- 

tion and training, and an outline of the 
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terrain exercises to be carried out. 
May it accomplish this purpose! 


GENERAL SCHEME OF WORK 


Pursuant to the orders of superior 
military authority, the training of the 
recruit must have progressed so far at 
the end of eight weeks that he may be 
ready for field service. Very naturally 
every corps headquarters will try hard 
to keep recruits with the depot battal- 
ions a longer time, because past experi- 
ence has shown that a thorough train- 
ing, sufficient to suit all conditions, can- 
not be acquired in less than three 
months. On the other hand, we must 
always count on the possibility that the 
occasion may arise which will compel 
great demands to be made upon the 
available reserves, and that therefore, 
in an emergency, men of less than eight 
weeks’ training will be called upon. 

Accordingly, three periods, which 
must be completed in the shortest pos- 
sible time, naturally suggest themselves 
in the scheme of instruction. The first 
will give us an emergency training; the 
second an adequate training; the third 
a good training. Due to the wide scope 
of the training, and if good results are 
to be assured, the first degree of train- 
ing (emergency) will not be attained 
until the end of the seventh week; the 
second (adequate) not until the end of 
the tenth week; and the third (good) 
not until the end of the third month. 
Every week in addition means, of 
course, a gain not only in training but 
also in discipline. 

However, each one of these periods 
is complete in itself, that is, even at 
the end of the first period the recruit 
should not be relatively less instructed 
in any particular subject but must have 
reached the same relative stage of train- 
ing in all branches, so that if necessary 


he may take his place in the company 
and, under the supervision of the older 
men, properly acquit himself in simple 
exercises and in such tasks as usually 
fall to the individual soldier. 

In the second period of training the 
recruit is confronted with more difficult 
tasks in the school of the company, 
and greater smartness and precision in 
execution are also required. 

In the third period discipline is con- 
firmed by exacting a smart and precise 
execution of everything that has been 
previously learned. This period also 
gives opportunity to undertake more ad- 
vanced exercises in the school of the 
company and of the battalion, if possi- 
ble of several days’ duration, involving 
bivouac for the night and the attack 
and defense of a position. In this con- 
nection care must be taken to develop 
the marching ability by gradually in- 
creasing the requirements to at least 
40 km. for a single march. 

From what has been said it is at once 
evident that school or instruction rifle 
practice is completed by the end of the 
seventh week and combat firing prac- 
tice by the end of the tenth week. 

If in addition a two-week period at 
a maneuver reservation is contemplated, 
this had better be placed in the ninth 
and tenth weeks. 

The following detailed remarks are 
made concerning the different phases 
of instructions. 


Subdivision of the Company 


The basic unit for the instruction of 
the individual soldier is the squad. 

In case the company is composed of 
men of different length of service, it 
is best to include in a single platoon 
only those men of the same length of 
service, without attempting to equalize 
the strength of the different platoons. 
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It is also advisable to make the sub- 
division of the company for adminis- 
trative purposes to agree with the sub- 
division for instruction by keeping 
the squad leader (a younger 
noncommissioned officer or lance cor- 
poral) with a particular squad, whether 
in barracks or instruction outside. 
eral squads (two or three) from a sec- 
tion in charge of an older noncommis- 
sioned officer. Several sections (three 
or four) form a platoon. 

For guard duty, etc., in case circum- 
stances compel the use of recruits for 
this duty, complete squads or sections 
should be detailed, supernumeraries at- 
tached to the unit falling in on the left 
flank. The places of absentees (sick, 
furloughed, etc.) (blank 
files). The squad, section and platoon 
leaders should retain the same position 
and command until the close of the 
eighth week at least. If a new sub- 
division of the company is necessary, 
it is made at the beginning of the ninth 
week. In this way the subdivision 
leaders acquire an intimate knowledge 
of their men, are able to supervise them 
in the squad room and are also able to 
instruct them there, and to a far greater 
extent can be held directly responsible 
for the progress in instruction and 
training of their men than when the 
recruits under them are constantly be- 
ing changed. 

Remarks——Of course this subdivi- 
sion of the company recommended 
above does not mean that the men 
should not be trained as early as possi- 
ble t6 feel at ease in any position. 
After having mastered the elementary 
principles, say about the end of the fifth 
week, the recruits should in fact fre- 
quently be formed in mixed bodies and 
intermingled for the exercises designed 
to concentrate attention (Aufmerksom- 


same 


Sev- 


are vacant 





keits-Ubungen), by combat training and 
later also by platoon and company drill 
(I. B. R. 81, and 211 to 214). 


Drill 
The first week and a half is devoted 
to instruction without arms (talks, 


demonstrations and lectures, calisthen- 
ics, position of the soldier, direction 
and facings, distance and interval, steps 
and marchings, salutes and honors, ex- 
ercises to concentrate attention, etc.), 
so that the recruit will at least acquire 
a soldierly bearing and know where he 
belongs. The manual of arms should 
be begun at the middle of the second 
week, marching under arms at the be- 
ginning of the third week. Until the 
eighth week the greatest stress should 
be placed upon careful individual in- 
struction and the greater part of the 
time devoted to this purpose. Each 
squad, however, will form complete in 
itself from the very beginning in order 
to accustom the men to unison in step 
and the regulation walk, thus prepar- 
ing them for marching in the field. 
With the exception of the marchings, 
all movements and exercises previously 
executed individually are next re- 
peated by squad formed in single rank. 
The more thorough the individual in- 
struction, the more rapid will the prog- 
ress be later on. If under certain cir- 
cumstances it becomes to 
form by squad, platoon or company, 
one should be content with an average 
manual of arms executed by numbers. 
No premature drill in larger units 
Manual of arms, facings and marchings 
with the squad in close order should 
not begin until the fifth week. 

At the beginning of the sixth week, 
drill in half-platoons (sections), of the 
seventh week in platoons, of the eighth 
week in companies should commence 


necessary 
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Nevertheless, even then the greater part 
of the time should be devoted to indi- 
vidual instruction and to training in 
small units (squads). However, be- 
ginning with the ninth week, most of 
the time is devoted to drill in com- 
panies. In this connection it must be 
remembered that the most difficult part 
of platoon and company drill has al- 
ready been gone over and practiced in 
the exercises for concentrating at- 
tention. 


Exercises for Concentrating Attention 


The purpose of these exercises is not 
only to sharpen the wits and to increase 
the mobility of the individual recruit, 
but also to serve as a very important 
preliminary exercise in preparation for 
extended order drill and drill by platoon 
and company. Also, in connection with 
calisthenics, about half an hour should 
be devoted to this work every day. 

These exercises also should be first 
executed by squad, then by section, later 
by platoon, and finally by company, and 
in such a manner that they always pre- 
cede and are preliminary to the actual 
drill for these respective formations. 
It is best to do this work in the white 
duck uniform and without arms. Since 
they somewhat resemble gymnastic 
games, they form a very welcome di- 
version and change from exercises in 
place. Moreover, the recruits in play 
thus quickly learn all changes of forma- 
tion, so that they will have mastered 
these formations when the time for 
drill by platoon and company arrives. 
In this connection great variation should 
be introduced from the very first day, 
the exercises being executed with the 
unit faced to the rear, or formed in in- 
verted order, or formed without regard 
to any particular order in ranks, so 
that the recruits will be undisturbed by 


these changes and at once find their 
places in any formation. 


Position and Aiming Drill, Estimating 
Distances 


These exercises begin on the very 
first day and must be repeated as often 
as possible under all conditions of 
weather, so that the first instruction 
firing practice may begin during the 
third week in order to complete this 
practice by the seventh week. Having 
in mind the limited amount of appa- 
ratus usually available, it is recom- 
mended to combine these position and 
aiming drills, etc., with the morning 
drill and instruction in such a manner 
that, while one detachment is engaged 
in the position and aiming exercises, 
the other two are at drill (two hours). 
It is also recommended that in giving 
instruction in estimating distances, 
which begins during the third week, to 
choose only such targets and distances 
as will be used in actual firing prac- 
tice during the subsequent week. In 
the same manner, before going to battle 
(combat) practice, instruction should 
be given in aiming at and in estimating 
the distances to disappearing and sud- 
denly appearing targets of all kinds and 
various mid ranges. 


Bomb Throwing 


This is also practiced simultaneously 
with the position and aiming exercises 
and in such a manner that those who 
are not receiving instruction at the aim- 
ing apparatus either estimate distances 
or receive instruction in bomb throw- 
ing. Beginning with the ninth week, 
instruction should be given in firing 
rifle grenades. Where it is possible to 
give the men instruction in the service 
of machine guns, including those of 
foreign construction, this should be 
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done from the ninth 


twelfth week. 


week to the 


Calisthenics, Rifle Exercises and 
Gymnastics 


During the first few weeks great 
stress must be laid upon calisthenics 
and rifle exercises, particularly such ex- 
ercises being practiced as will serve as 
preliminaries for the position of the 
soldier, the mechanism of marching, 
and the proper firing position. Due to 
the lack of time, the actual hours of 
instruction beginning with the third 
week must be limited to one day per 
week. However, during the first and 
second weeks when the recruits have 
not yet begun the drill under arms, ad- 
ditional time may be devoted to this 
work during the regular drills, march- 
ing or position and aiming drills, by 
requiring all those recruits who are not 
actually engaged with the instructor to 
work diligently at calisthenics and rifle 
exercises. The instructor must care- 
fully supervise the activities of the 
assisting personnel, making sure that 
the latter prescribe only such calis- 
thenics and rifle exercises as will be 
beneficial in preparing or furthering 
the other instruction then being given. 
For instance, if at the time the men 
are being taught the position of the sol- 
diers, such exercises should be pre- 
scribed as will promote or facilitate this 
instruction, and similarly with the 
marchings or with the position and aim- 
ing drills. To do otherwise would be 
incorrect. 

At least once each week the men wiil 
be put over the obstacle course, at first 
without arms, then with arms and 
finally with the full pack. 

At the same time, in connection with 
the calisthenics and obstacle run, fre- 
quent practice should be given in broad 
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and high jumping (the latter also over 
stiff obstacles), because all of these 
things are constantly being required in 
the field. 

Where the means are at hand, appa 
ratus work should be undertaken once 


a week, beginning with the ninth week 


Bayonet Fencing 

The experiences of the present war 
in hand-to-hand fighting have again em 
phasized the great importance of bayo 
net fencing. Beginning with the second 
week it must therefore be practiced as 
much as the available time will permit 
The instruction will be carried out 
cording to the principles outlined in 
“Schedule of Training in Bayonet and 
Hand-to-Hand Fighting” and “Instruc 
tions in Bayonet Fencing” (B. F. M.) 


Salutes, Honors and Ceremonies 


Having in mind the available time, 
these should be practiced daily during 


the first two weeks only; during the 
third and fourth weeks twice a week 
will be sufficient. 


Those men who are 
conspicuous for their clumsiness and 
unmilitary should be 


extra instruction. It is 


bearing given 
recommended 
that depot or company commanders be 
present at the ceremony attending the 


Sunday morning parade and parole. 


Theoretical Instruction 


In the first two weeks this should be 
given daily, both mornings and after- 
noons; beginning with the third week 
only two or three times per week, both 
mornings and afternoons. During the 
first two weeks this instruction is givea 
two or three times each week by the 
platoon commanders; beginning with 
the third week at least once a week by 
them. In addition once 
(preferably Saturdays) 


each week 


the company 
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commander will hold a conference and 
give instruction to the noncommissioned 
officers. lance corporals, and the squad 
leaders, in the presence of the company 
officers and others acting as officers. 
At this time the schedule for the com- 
ing week and the proposed field serv- 
ice exercises, as well as the mistakes 
and the results of the instruction of 
the past week, will be thoroughly dis- 
(Use note-books.) 
tion and squad leaders should then, on 
their part, each day make use of the 


cussed. The sec- 


hour devoted to cleaning and repair to 
discuss with their men the salient points 
of the next exercise or drill, calling 
attention to past or possible mistakes. 

Once each week the men should re- 
ceive instruction in map reading (use 
slates or blackboards). It will be found 
of great assistance to hang up in each 
squad room some map with another 
card alongside giving an explanation 
of the conventional signs. Every non- 
commissioned officer, lance corporal, 
squad and patrol leader must be ex- 
pert in map reading. 

One of the greatest problems of the 
company commander is the instruction 
and training of his assistants and the 
Since the re- 
quirements of recruit instruction leave 


instruction personnel. 


the company commander very little 
time during the dril! hours to concern 
himself much with the training of the 
instruction personnel or to correct their 
mistakes, it is necessary, in order to 
attain uniform and good results, to go 
over the instruction program of the 
next week in a practical manner with 
them. This can best be done in con- 
junction with the time devoted to theo- 
retical instruction on Saturdays. Small 
problems in field and outpost duty, the 
problems being given out at one session 
and the solutions being required at the 


next, will also be found to be very in- 
teresting and instructive. 

In order to insure uniformity and 
good results, each company commander 
should make up, for use by the squad 
and section leaders, a schedule outlin- 
ing the progressive steps in the methods 
and the necessary directions to get suc- 
cessful results. 


Field Training and Extended Order 

The preliminary instruction for this 
work begins as early as the second week. 
In the third week this instruction will 
be given on three mornings each week, 
and beginning with the fifth week on 
four mornings each week and in addi- 
tion one late afternoon or night exer- 
cise on one day each week. In order 
that no time may be wasted and every- 
one kept busily engaged, the first exer- 
cises will be carried out in small units 
or detachments (sections or platoons) 
under the direction and supervision of 
the platoon commanders. Later on, 
platoons will be required to operate 
against each other or one-half of the 
company will operate against the other 
half. Finally, the entire company will 
operate against another company. Only 
simple maneuvers are to be attempted. 
The object is to teach the recruit his 
duties as sentinel or patrol, as the point 
of a unit, or as a flank protection or a 
connecting file, as a skirmisher or a 
digger in the firing line, or as a mes- 
senger, etc. The officer supervising the 
instruction must make a judicious dis- 
tribution of his noncommissioned offi- 
cers, lance corporals and older and more 
instructed privates composing his in- 
struction personnel, so that every in- 
dividual recruit will receive the bene- 
fits of this instruction. After a short 
time it is recommended to change the 
positions of the men (that is, change 
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them from sentinel to patrol, or from 
point to connecting file, etc.), so that 
the maximum number of men may re- 
ceive instruction in all these various 
positions and duties on any single day. 
At the 


while the men are resting, the officer 


conclusion of every exercise, 
supervising the work should point out 
and correct the mistakes made. 

The greatest importance must be laid 
upon the rapid transmission and accu- 
rate repetition of commands, and also 
the quick return of the required answer 
or the report: “Message delivered.” 
In other words, at every exercise under 
the most diverse conditions (during the 
fire fight, the 
march, on outpost duty) and also in 


while intrenching, on 
difficult country, a constant stream of 
orders, reports and questions—fictitious 
if necessary—should be sent on through 
the command. In transmissions, orders 
should always be preceded by the desig- 
nation “battalion order,” “company 
order,” “or platoon order,” so that they 
will not sift through to units which they 
do not concern. If the noise of battle 
is great, the surest way of transmitting 
information is by written message (5. 
A. F. M. 144). The attention and wits 
of the men must be sharpened and the 
decision of the com- 


manders quickened by suddenly chang- 


subordinate 


ing or by making unexpected assump- 
tion in orders or messages, as for in- 
stance: Under artillery fire; surprised 
by hostile fire; appearance of an aero- 
plane, or cavalry, or of a battery going 
into position—sudden appearance of 
hostile troops; destruction of a bridge; 
clear the road for passage from the 
front or from the rear, either alongside 
or through the column, of staffs either 
mounted or in autos, or of cavalry, ar- 
tillery, etc. The pleasure and keen in- 


terest of the men in these field exer- 


cises can be aroused and increased by 
making constant changes in the selec 
tion of the maneuver terrain, by fram 
the 
patrol problems, so that they will be 


ing all problems, even smallest 


interesting, by selecting instructive ex 
amples from actual experiences, by call 
ing attention to interesting panorami 
views and historic or prominent points, 
and last, but not least, by encouraging 
good marching 


} 
the 


the men to sing songs 
Those men intelli 


pt yssessing 
make 


11 
sma 


gence should be encouraged to 
written reports accompanied by 
panoramic sketches. The exercises in 


map reading have already been men- 


tioned. The greater the number of men 
equipped with maps, field glasses, com 


passes and pedometers, the better. 


Combat Training 
ining of the indi 

dier in this work begins, as in 
with the 


order drill, first s juad. Not 


until the men have learned to maneu 


ver and to take care of themselves 
under all possible variations of condi 
tions as individual members of a squad 
is this work repeated, and then later 
expanded and confirmed by work i1 

section, then in the platoon, and finall 
The c 


tions of terrain and maneuver are 


by work in the company. 


gressively increased in difficulty 
by day and by night. On one day 
the week this work will be taken uy 


conjunction with— 


Construction of Intrenchments 


one part of the company being re 


quired to intrench while the other con 


tinues its duties in the firing line 
the maximum use is made of the limited 
number of intrenching tools in the fir- 
ing line. 

All intrenchments are from the very 
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first made to conform to service con- 
ditions, digging being as rapid as pos- 
sible, as follows: 

1, Excavate and throw up a low par- 
apet affording head and side shoulder 
cover for prone position (Russian 
type). 

2. Development of this hasty cover 
to the individual skirmish pit. 

3. Connecting up the _ individual 
skirmish pits within a squad to form 
a squad trench. 

4. Connecting up the squad trenches 
to form a continuous trench, at the same 
time constructing the traverses between 
each squad. 

5. Finally, develop this to the com- 
plete fire trench by excavating and 
elaborating. This last step should only 
be undertaken when the tactical situa- 
tion permits. Just as soon as the men 
have learned to quickly excavate indi- 
vidual intrenchments and the individual 
skirmish pit, especially while in the 
prone position, they will be taught how 
to intrench and disappear from view 
while under hostile fire (first when on 
the defensive), and then how to pass 
to the offensive by taking up the attack, 
using the intrenching tool to throw up 
a little cover at the end of every rush, 
each man quickly disappearing at the 
end of each advance. 

From the very beginning of this work 
the closest attention must be given to 
the teachings and experiences of the 
present war, namely, the trace of the 
intrenchments should follow irregular 
lines ; they should be suited to the char- 
acter of the terrain, and in appearance 
blend with it by taking advantage of 
every detail of natural cover, no matter 
how small, in order to insure conceal- 
ment; adjoining trenches must be so 
placed as to give each other mutual sup- 
port. Principally for this reason each 


squad, under the protection of the 
natural cover available, immediately in- 
trenches for itself, and not until these 
are completed are the steps taken to 
connect up these squad trenches by 
constructing the necessary traverses 
and protection of the flanks. 

After the men have then learned to 
construct obstacles and entanglements 
and also have learned to intrench 
silently at night, the last thing to be 
undertaken is the methodical construc- 
tion of a major field work with obsta- 
cles, entanglements and bomb-proofs. 
A description of this field work was 
formerly given, but today there is a 
type field work of this kind in almost 
every garrison. 


Outpost and Patrol Duty 


Instruction in this service begins dur- 
ing the second week with at least one 
exercise per week. Beginning with the 
fifth week, a night exercise is worked 
out every other week. 

After a systematic individual instruc- 
tion of the men in the duties of senti- 
nels and patrols without an opponent, 
the next instruction in outpost and 
patrol duty is then given by opposing 
sections to each other, each constitut- 
ing a single picket. After this platoons 
are opposed to each other, each consti- 
tuting a single support with several pick- 
ets. This is finally followed by exer- 
cises in which one company opposes 
another on outpost duty, each company 
establishing several supports with the 
necessary outguards. 

Exercises must be so planned as to 
gradually increase the difficulties of 
terrain both by day and by night and 
must be for some good instructional 
purpose. Great emphasis must be laid 
upon the proper conduct of sentinels 
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and patrols in case of a hostile attack. 
It must be insisted upon that orders 
and commands are correctly repeated 
in transmission, and verbatim if possi- 
ble; also that the reports received are 
clear and reliable. 


Security on the March 

Exercises in the service of security 
should first take place within small 
detachments so that each individual 
recruit may be taught his duties as a 
member of the point, flank patrol or 
guard, and connecting file in varied ter- 
rain. Not until this has been done is 
this work extended to include the 
duties of the advance party and then 
of the support. Exercises involving the 
formation of the support and reserve 
are not undertaken until toward the 
last period because the individual re- 
cruit is afforded very little opportunity 
for learning his duties in a large march 
column. If it is necessary to give a 
great number of men instruction in this 
work, frequent occasions to change the 
details should be sought and more in- 
teresting and instructive variations 
should be introduced. This opportu- 
nity is afforded by selecting very diff- 
cult terrain, which will require frequent 
reinforcement of the advance party and 
flank guards, or additional patrols from 
the march column to fill in between 
these. 

Practice Marches 

Beginning with the second week 
these should take place weekly in con- 
nection with some terrain exercise, and 
especially in connection with some ex- 
ercise in security on the march. How- 
ever, since it will be found that the 
first few exercises in security on the 
march will of themselves require all 
the allotted time for individual instruc- 
tion and also will be somewhat fati- 
guing, it will be found far better to com- 





bine the first and second practice 
marches with the first exercises in out- 
post duty. The long marches sched- 
uled for the ninth to the twelfth weeks 
inclusive should be planned in connec- 
tion with some big maneuver or combat 
problem requiring a whole day or, if 
necessary, two days. These combat ex- 
ercises will offer the opportunity to 
lead the company into country which 


been unknown, to 


has_ heretofore 
bivouac under service conditions, to 
keep the outpost out during the whole 
night, to break off the fight for the day, 
resting for the night in camp or bivouac 
and then in the morning resuming the 
combat again. Finally, it will also give 
the opportunity to practice 

Field Cooking and Making Camp 
on a greater scale and with larger units 
than was possible in the period from 
the fifth to the eighth week, at which 
time these things should be done dur 
ing the periods of rest on the small 
practice marches. 

Attack of a Fortified Field Work 

The methodical night attack and the 
defense of such a field work is one of 
the principal exercises allotted to the 
period from the ninth to the twelfth 
week. The type field work now exist 
ing at every garrison will afford the op- 
portunity to place the defenders in the 
cover and fire trenches, and bomb- 
proofs, to establish sentry posts, patrols 
and a line of advanced covering troops 
for all night operations to show the us¢ 
of searchlights, star rockets, Very pistol 
bombs or hand grenades, telephones, 
etc., and finally to carry out an attack 
to a successful conclusion, including 
the charge, operations being continued 
throughout the night. Other features 
are replenishment of ammunition and 
supplies, advance of sanitary and other 


1 


services, counter-attacks after the 
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charge, occupation of the conquered 
position and its preparation for defense. 

In this connection the removal of all 
obstacles and entanglements must be ac- 
tually practiced, especially the cutting 
of wire entanglements with the wire 
cutters with which each organization is 
equipped. 

The passage of obstacles, especially 


the climbing through or over the wire 
entanglements, must be practiced dur- 
ing the entire period of instruction 
whenever opportunity presents itself. 
For this purpose it is advisable to place 
an obstacle in the form of a wire en- 
tanglement of sufficient width, as a part 
of the obstacle course previously 
mentioned. 


PLan A.—A Synopsis of the Division of Time for Eight Weeks’ Instruction in the School of the 
Recruit and Four Weeks in Company Training 


MORNING INSTRUCTION 


3arracks or area near barracks 


Daily 


Weeks 


3 4 5 6 7 8 | 9 | 10) 11) 12 


On three 


morn- | On two mornings | On one morning 
ings 


Ars.\Hrs. Hrs.\Hrs.. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs. Hrs.Hrs. 


Theoretical instruction. . ya he 
Elementary instruction, close order 


drill and marching, individually*...| 1 | 134 


rs canes +4 i046 an es 1 34 
Do., by sections 
Do., by platoons..... 
Do., by companyT. . al : 

Position and aiming drill, estimating 
distances; bomb and grenade throw- 
I: aa < Facute AO Wale oe 0 be ee ee 


* Without rifle until the middle of the second week. 


+ See also Exercises for Concentrating Attention (Changes in Close Order Formations). 
t See also afternoons of days devoted to instruction in firing. 


Large drill ground or open country* 





Company drill, formations and marching, 
BR I ON, EPI PES F 
Field and combat training, mornings....... 
Construction of intrenchment, morningsf. 
Outpost and patrol duty, mornings........... j 
Security on the march, mornings.............|. 


* See also afternoons. 





BMiMi«Mi MI MIKI KMIKMI MM 
134 | 134/134) 3% | 941% /1. |1=«O! 1 
41% “MI *IKIM) BI KB KRM 
A isd ta . ; 
41%) | 4) Ml 
.. | 4i1 1 1 1 
1 it |1 1%) %1% 
Weeks 
2| 3 415\|;617/;8/9/{10/11 12 
On three On three 
morn- On four mornings | morn- 
ings ings 
AP See PMR oe Da at lajalal 1 
2 2 iS tT eRlhataierlate 2 
(1) | (1) 1(2) C2) 1) CD)... ee 
ink ae oe en © 
Mech ag Sy FES 





t The parentheses indicate that on these mornings this work will be combined with field 
training and extended order, platoons alternating. 
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MORNING INSTRUCTION-—CONTINUED 





Weeks 


Practice marches 


On one morning in connection with 


- “ Un one < 
some exercise in field training 


Distance in kilometers... . -. | 12) 15 | 18 | 21 | 24 | 27 | 30 | 33 
Pack and equipment. . anne none | quarter| half (3-quarter) full 


* To be covered in two days. 


AFTERNOON INSTRUCTION 


Barracks or area near barracks 


On five 
after- On two afternoons 
noons 


Theoretical instruction, hours*f 

Calisthenics, gymnastics and obstacle course, 
hours 

Bayonet fencing, hours 

Exercises for concentrating att 

Salutes, honors and ceremonies, hours 


* Conducted once or twice each week by the officers or platoon commanders 
t On Saturday afternoons, instruction of the noncommissioned officers and lan 


tn 


including map reading. 


Field training* 10 | 11 


On one afternoon or two afternoons 


or nights 


Practice marches, f afternoons aa 
Combat training, afternoons.................. 
Intrenchments, afternoons 

Outpost and patrol duty, afternoons ' 
Security on the march, afternoons............ 


* Bold-faced figures indicate night exercises. The bracketed exercises are 
evening. 
_ The marches undertaken on these days should begin in the morning and 
time during the afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON INSTRUCTION—CONTINUED 


| None |On two afternoons 


30th before an iter all firing in- 
struction, additional practice will 


be given in position and aiming 





exercises. (oee aiso mornings un- 
der position and aiming exercise 


REMARKS ON PLAN A 


Instruction in Construction of In- 
trenchments will take place on the out- 


le drill or maneuver ground during 


sic 
one morning upon which extended order 
instruction is also being given in squads. 
In order that all intrenching tools will 
be in constant use, the instruction will 
be so arranged that one part of the com- 
pany intrenches while the other half is 
engaged in extended order drill. 

The Practice Marches will also take 
place in connection with some field ex- 
ercises or maneuvers, especially in con- 
nection with some exercises involving 
the service of security on the march. 
However, the first and second marches 
should only simulate an advance and be 
combined with the establishment of an 
outpost. This is done because it will be 
found that the first exercises in security 
on the march will of themselves take up 
a great amount of time. Beginning with 
the eighth week, the scheduled marches, 
lasting almost the entire day, had bet- 
ter be combined with some combat prob- 
lem. The best day for marches from 
the second to the eighth week is Satur- 
day, because the men then have an op- 


portunity to rest over the next day. 


Weeks 


5|6| 7 8 |9/;10 11 12 


On one afternoon 


School or instruc-| Service or| Practice with Rus- 
tion practice 


battle sian rifles. Addi- 
practice. tional instruction 
for those deficient 


Beginning with the ninth week, a full 
day will be required for each march 
(exclusive of other exercise). 

Making Camp and Field Cooking.— 
Practice in this duty is given at every 
opportunity during the halts or rests on 
the longer practice marches. 

It is best to prescribe Night E-xer- 
cises for those days preceding the morn- 
ings upon which it is intended to have 
extended order drill on the outside drill 
ground. On the afternoon following a 
night exercise it is best to have close 
order drill or instruction firing practice. 
If, as it quite often happens in sum 
mer, the return from the night exercise 
is at a late hour, certain drill may be dis- 
pensed with the next morning. How- 
ever, before such an exercise, it may be 
advisable to devote 1 to 1% hours in 
the afternoon to some drill or exercises. 

During this period Firing Instruction 
is designated for the afternoon. If con- 
ditions are such that firing instruction 
must take place in the morning, then it 
will become necessary to change the en- 
tire morning schedule with the afternoon 
schedule. 

On Saturday afternoons only those 
who are awkward or deficient in their 
drill or firing are required to undergo 








































B.—A Synopsis Showing the Proper Coordination and Assignment Subject Matter for an Eicht-Week or for 



















































































Use of hand grenades. 


-_ . ° Close order drill, mar re et 
Theoretical instruction | nercise in ¢ mncent rat 
Week O = By an officer . . nanges in for 
S = By section leader _ ally By equnt 
1 Articles of war, duties and obliga- O Position of the soldier—at ease— t distance a Pall in line or column, 
tions rest—fall out. : te rs; same Ww rank : — 
Police and order in Eyes right (left)—salute by following 7 Count off, 2's, 34, 1 
ro with eyes te ; me ¢ ¢ at at Count off. raht to ~ 
| Facings, right (left), about: parade march | tenti lirect t i pace f ward bee k 
’ of o 
1S | to front with legs straight (goose ster tance, cadence Rieht (left) abou ; 
M st double , Take interval, Asse 
1 nd | ée ontet 
use anc | ag 
are } 
: , 
2 Theory of rifle fire and aiming lo Marchings, flank, rear, front \ " gle 
- ; aa ° 
c h perm Kneeling and lying down ah Pa )! = 
made. Sick re-} March, quick time t ‘).. Pls 
f s (All the above without ar . : I left about 
: . ' € 
are { 
ignia Manual of Arms anging r line and lu us 
j Position of rifle at shoulder and order N a time 
‘ : } 1d ; ’ , rit 
Execution shoulder erin 4 cou 
. any 
3 ln i tart 3 \ r lie dow 
h. 1 ar rar ‘ ‘ 
t on target range. ar lying “ r rder ‘ ‘ \ 
: " 
art 
entry duty. Fix and fix bayonet " : 
I nt Ir lace, bayons x ¢ a > ar 
a + . tir ‘ 
Mi g qui ime a 1 k 
- 
4 ( t duty ’ Ider at rder ar 
Ss gth g the outpost posi j n e. : 
Outpost and patrol duty Kneeling and lying wn f r Knee " ; 
Repeating messages and instructior ar " 7 ; 
fr j Ider ar > ‘ . 
t h er a e¢ r os 
‘ ¢ 2 : Move ew " 
Hi sect t ar 
: adi " woh 
a § F ‘ - mee 
. 7 , , . . = — ~ . ‘ nie 
5 Hand grenades, description ar 0 sal : 7 c ' a oom 
use harge (ir 
cS sow th 5 t cx er ‘ t 
Security on the march. le at co 2 F 
Signals J : , ; 
and tur r able _ jua 8, cy 
i . 3S 
: a : irection if 
6 H le ) Additional instruction for those deficient " Ml ea ome 
Se ‘ t > Greater perfection ir l smarter ex j ‘ n in i 
terrair )_ | tion of all the foreg acted 
cA Auta — 
Guard d i 
4 2 4 " ’ € ents 
7 Fire control and discipline lo me as before. piety 
ntren ler simulated fire. j - Note, 
l Ss [ fire ia 
The rifle, nd 88. j : ke fire 
. | ler t ’ | 
8 The hostile armies O came ‘ e prece g exe ; 
The rifle, 98 and 88. } pee tocmeanal 
Use of weapons in the field i ~ 
War uniforms used in German armies }S | 
Conduct toward superiors and com- | 
rades. j 
. 4 € { , 
9 Conduct during transport, O Same. 
wounded, captured or discharged. 
Rolling the pack. Conduct in biv- S 
ouac or billet. Garrison guard duty. 
10 Use of arms and equipment in field. |, Same. ame 
Espionage. 
Outpost, duty, signals, semaphore, |< 
map reading. 
' ; ; “ 
il Writing messages. oO | Same. . 
Making sketches. < 
The Russian rifle. s 








Personal hygiene. 


Articles of war and duties. ; 
Review of outpost duty, service of 









































































































bsis Showing the Proper Coordination and Assignments of the Subject Matter for 




















an Eight 











order drill, m anual of arms, etc. 
Exercises 
By section, platoon and company 
By squad 
ht ease— Alignment, interval, distance and change of } Squad 
same. Salutes and honors; same with eyes. single 
following Kneeling and lying down. rank - 
Movements in line and column to front at at- | «44 x 
ade march | tention. Observe carriage, direction, interval, dis- | So abk = 
step tance, cadence, fixity. — . 
Movements to front at double time. — : “ 
Aa 
3 le 
~ 
Alignment, interval, distance, direction eyes left. ] = ror 
yvemnents at route step then take step. Change | I Fall i 
Squad Cour 
rs at parade march. Form front into line > double face righ 
rsely. rank Squad 
anging direction in line and in column. Fall 
d order. vements at double tim = ht of 
n 4 counts. | Colur 
>» 4 
ent ) kr 
and Repea 
1 eyes right (lef | Squa nve 
eelir i lying down from order arms. > single Tu 
*acings marchings shoulder and der | rank rae) 
charge | arn 
(No ma marching.) } 
shoulder tack and arms ) Squad 
Movements in quick and double time at shoul- } doubl 
jer ar } rank 
ct . Shoul and arr nts, quick time Porm lis 
F gs and marchings « ilder ar rse 
bm shoulder Kneeling and lying down from shoulder arms. | I it 
Loading and firing (for preliminary instruction, , ront l 
arms. see Aimir | Squad FP : 
at shoulder Movements quick time with turns on pivot } single Purr 
ws in quick time. Take step. Attention. | rank I Sa 
Para March. | I l 
Cha |! (by squad). | juad A 
Alignment, interval, distance, direction, cover- 
ig in file j 
ibers. Mar ing and firing at } Form li 
co ar nversely 
under A eli I 
M an Squa fr into | 
vable pivot, | direct i Fort 
The urge! (2 squad r I 
St ter ex t of all movements in place a squa h 
fro ¢ al 
(Manua Art etc.) } 
bse deficie Same as before 
arter exe Carriage. i listance 
rection, covering t 
manual, loadings rs, fac- 
ings, parade mar s, change 
lirections in line and column, 
Sar s right (left), front into line 
Attack, charge Formati 
hanges in place and march. 
oame e by platoon i Ith : 
oy ee in /°8 | repeat the 
luring wer 
order at w 
ympany 
Same Same a 
Sar e Sa e 
Same. Same 
Same. Same. 





for an Eight-Week or for a Twelve-Week Period. 
























































































| 
A Exercises in concentration of attention | Calisthenics, gymnastics and a . 
ny (changes in formation) obstacle course waenes © : 
Fall in line or column, single and double Calisthenics and rifle exercises 
rank. oimprove 
Lal Count off, 2's, 3’s, 4's. a. Carriage and bodily vigor 
a Count off, right to left b. Marching 
= 1 pace forward, backward, raise arms c. Position of rifle 
i Right (left) about. Same by numbers High and broad jumr 
= Take interval. Assemble to the right Obstacle course 
as (left, center). 
Take distance, from right (left). To as- 
semble. 
Form single or double rank Same as | re and t work w t 
Fall in, line or column 
Count off (4's) Flank files eax backward and forwa 
face t or left about. thru 
Squads right (left) I i ‘ t work with rifle 
- Fall in column squads, right or left, w 
S| right or left in front 
3 Ce to right or left. 
7 Squads or company front into line. 
~ 
To kneel or lie down i ne or columr Calisthenics and rifle exer ¢ P t i foot 
Repeat all above n nts with squad the arn befor I ts a 
>| in inverted ord also while in march broa 11 bstacl ur et ex 
fi and n ble pivot equipped with f l 
, 
P 
Form { squads and Same a 
erse . t or left 
For n or company 
n squads, section or platoon 
atoon front on fixed or movable 
pivot Same in section and squad column. 
Form c mn in march order. Column of 
squad Take cover from airplane. | 
column of squads and Calisthenics and rifle exercise 
2's to right or left ligt t 
ction, platoon or company | ing heds 
obsta le uTrse wi } 
nn squads, section then with sam« 
F company column 
s lirection ir 
All the above Same as t i it w 
to rear, also in i 
motion. 
Turns on fixed and mov : pivot 
Repeat all moven Ww iduals fall- Calisthenics and ‘ 
ing in without regard to an xed order. Fall n imbing, pol A f en aga 
out Mix up. Reforn Form echelons ‘ course ¢ 
Change front to fire. Tak ver from aero | with full pack Attack of a f @ trench a 
observation: artillery fire Same as before fense of at 
th In order to confirm all evious exercises 
= repeat the preceding exerci 2 afternoons 
during week, frequently ir erted order or 
order at will 
Same as before. Calisthenics and rifle exercise Fe g mbat 
Jumping, climbing, pole-vaulting louble anec 
Obstacle course in full pack. among several { 
Apparatus work. Attack of a f g trench ! 
ack 
‘ 1 hef € 
Same. Same as before. Same 
Same. Same. Same 


Same. Same Same 








ee 


‘PLAN B. —A Synopsis Showing the Proper Coordination and Assienm ! Matter for an Eight-Week or for 


Position and aiming. Loading and firing, | Target : i trainin 


estimating distances | practice Bomb throwing. Hand grenad Ling renchments te hes 


To load—tock the prece—set sight—to unload. 
Standing position. 

Trigger squeeze. 

Sighting drills. 

How to aim. Cause of errors. 

Use of sandbag 

Triangle of sighting. 


To load, etc., prone and kneeling position 

Position and aiming in prone and kneeling po 
sitions. 

Trigger squeeze. 

Sighting drills, placing rifle on sandbag and 
aiming on specified target. Aiming exercise 
using auxiliary control apparatus. 


To load and fire by command 

Position and aiming drill and prone position 

Sighting drill using triangle of error 

Aiming exercise using auxiliary control ap- 
paratus. 


Same as before 
’ Use same targets"and ranges as will be use« 
instruction practice with fixed ammunition. 


Instruction in use and manipulation 
of bombs and han d grer . Talk 
on construction and description given 
under theoretical instru 

Preliminary instruction throwing 
rocks. 


To load, etc., while on march. 
Position, aiming and trigger squeeze exercises. 
Estimating distances up to 400 m. 


Throwing rocks an 
my snenaiea, dista 
creased gradually. 


To load, etc., with and without command. 

Aiming and pointing drill using auxiliary 
control apparatus. 

Estimating distances up to 600 m. 


School or instruction firing practice 


Position, aiming and trigger squeeze exercises Throwing practice 
Estimating distances up to 800 m. | bombs and grenades 
trenches. 


Preliminary instruction service practice and Throwing practice 
squad combat firing. Estimating distances up bombs and grenades 
to 1000 m. P tack. 


| 
| 
| 
| 








Throwing practice and dummy 
bombs and grenades ring attack 
and defense. Description and use of 
rifle grenade. 


Position and aiming drill at service targets at | 
varying unknown ranges. 

Estimating distances up to 1500." m. 

Preliminary for combat firing _by_platoon. 


Throwing practice i n ? day exer 16 km 
bombs and grenades at all hostile px Full pack 
targets at unknown r 
distances. 


10 Exercises in aiming, simulated firing and es- 
timating distances at all kinds of service targets 
at varying unknown ranges. 


Service or combat firing practice. 


Same as before. Same as before. 


g with Russian 
Additional 


instruction for the 


St { trer 
art of w larger ¢ mar l 
ercise, &@2 day combat pre yblem 





Intrenchir 
ion. 


Hasty in 
re, defensi' 


Gradual 
re while ca: 
ack with tl 


Developitr 
Com i 
Obstacles 
ents. 


Intrenchi: 
Jse of sand 


Fortifyin, 


Intrenchi 
ion. Rem 
tacles. Cx 
aptured px 


Construc 


Fortifyin 





Subject Matter for an Eight-Week or for a Twelve-Week Period (Continued) 


. . Practice ar , 
Construction of intrenchments | marches Service of security on the march Outpost 


,_ Day exercis 5 km Ds uy exercise in very open terrair 

Intrenching deliberately, no enemy l6 pack eli ary instruction e3 
present. flank * connecting 

1. Low mound, head cover. 

2. Individual rifle pit 

3. Squad trench. 

4. Traverses 

5. Continuous trench 


Day exercise kr Day exercise in woods 
Intrenching while in the prone posi- 4 p nd in thinly and densely wooded cot 
ion. try orientation id the road. Filling 
n % nt spaces. S ning communicatior 
1ission of orders and messages by voice 


Day exercise i km Day exercise in varied terrair 
Hasty intrenchment under pack. ance party. Reinforcing 
fire, defensive position. in close country. To reconr 
llages, farms, woods. Tran 


and messages. 


Day exercise km y exercise combined wi 
Gradual intrenching under tile M pacl xpe -- e march. Reseste, 
fire while carrying out an attack. for s from rear. 
ack with the intrenching tool.) , ht « exercise in varied terra 
Silence. Communications. 


Day exercise i kn Day exercise in varied terrain 
Developing fire trench. full ps Flank guards. 
Communicating and cover trenches The company is considered as th 
Obstacles, especially wire entangle- f a larger Teves. 
ents. 


Day exercise m Day exercise in very close terrair Nego 
Attack with the intrenching tool Full pz ng difficult terrain. Cover from artillery 
aero observers. Night exercise 


rain The march. Advance. De 
n march column. 





Day exercise 3 km Day exercise 
Intrenching, using all available cover. Pull pach Reconnoitering and examining large villages 
Jse of sandbags. Passing through large villages 
Night exercise Quick deployment in case of surprise. 
Fortifying the outpost position. 


Night exercise 36 km. Day exercise 
Intrenching i in front of a hostile posi- Pull pach Passing through varied coun 
ion. Removing and negotiating ob- with a practice march. 
Btacles. Consolidating and fortifying 
ptured position. 


Day exercise 40 km. Night exercise in woods 
Construction of bomb-proofs, obsta- Full pac Passing through a large wood. 
les, alarm devices, listening and ob- an maintaining communication. 
rvation posts, avenues of communica- ing the outpost from the advance guard i. 
ion. 


Day and night exercise m. Day and night exercise 
Attack with the intrenching tool. c Company part of a larger command. 
Fortifying the outpost position. lays, eacl Meeting engagement. 
Advance and reconnaissance before the fight 
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additional instruction for 2 hours under 


some specially qualified older non 
commissioned officers, with the object 
of bringing these men up to the re- 
quired standard. From the very start it 
is highly desirable to separate from the 
general class those recruits who delay 
progress by their awkwardness or by 
their inability to hit the target. These 
men should be given additional instruc- 
tion on Saturdays and on other days 

for instance, on afternoons preceding 
the night exercises. This, of course, 
must not be considered as punishment 
unless it is absolutely certain that care- 


lessness or inattention is the fault. 


REMARKS ON PLAN B 
[See Plan B (sheets 1 and 2) opposite] 

An examination of Plan B will show 
the progressive steps in which the in- 
struction is carried on especially in the 
instruction of the soldier in close order, 
etc., which first begins with the individ- 
ual instruction in the School of the 
Soldier, passing on to the instruction in 
single rank, then the School of the 
Squad, followed by the Schools of the 
At the 
same time the so-called “Exercises in 
Concentration and Attention” take place. 


Section, Platoon and Company. 


These exercises can very easily be given 
in the white duck uniform and without 
arms. They must be considered as 
preparatory to the exercises in the 
Schools of the Platoon and Company 
and are of distinct advantage due to 
the loss of time usually caused by 
maneuvers involving a change of for- 
mation. After carrying out a thorough 
preliminary instruction in the manner 
indicated only a very short period of 
time need be devoted to the close order 
drills of the platoon and the company 
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95 


in order to weld them into a unit. For 


this reason it is not necessary to begin 


with close order drill by platoon or com 
pany until the seventh or eighth week, 
which fact will again be to the ad 


advantage of a thorough individual 


instruction. 

The only purpose of the close order 
drills by company, which begin in the 
eighth week (only one-half hour each 
drill day), is to complete and round 
ig 


Due to the inability to correct al 


off the previous instruction and trainit 


| 
faults and mistakes in units (platoons 
and companies) at war strength, it is 


inadvisable to pass directly from the 


School of the Squad to the School of 


the Platoon. For this reason instru 


tion by sections was inserted during the 
sixth week and, in order to properly pre- 
pare for this work, the same was done 
earlier under “Exercises to Concentrate 
Attention.” 

WEEKLY SCHEDULES 


School of the Recruit 


Note.—See remarks on p. 361 
FIRST WEEK (DAILY) 
Morning Instruction 

1. Theoretical Instruction (1 hour) 

Police; order and arrangement in quarters ; 
superiors; insignia of rank; conduct to 
ward superiors; salutes and honors 

(By the section leader.) 

II. Close Order Drill, Preliminary (2 
1. School of the Soldier (1 hour) 
(a) Report to instructor when called 

by name 
Attention—At 
out—Dismissed (I. D 
17). 
Eyes right (left) —Front—Follow 
with eyes (I. D. R., 509) 
Facings, right (left), at first by 
numbers (I. D. R., 26) 
(Y% hour.) 
(b) Parade march (goose-step), slow 
time (I. D. R., 19) 
(% hour.) 

School of the Squad, Single Rank (4 
men). (% hour). 

Attention—At ease—Fal! out 
and interval (I. D. R., 97) 


hours ) 


ease—Rest—Fall 


en Bae 


> 
- 


Position 








356 


lat 


Eyes right (leit)—Front. Carriage ot 
the head (1. D. R., 509). 

The same as a salute, ioll wing with the 
eyes (1. D. R., 509) 


15, 94, 93). 
and other direc 
tions by changing position of man on 





Kneel—Lie dow it ease—Rest—Rise 
(I. D. R., 31, 32, 34) 
School of the Squad, Double Rank (% 


ir). 
Marchings to front in line and column 
attention (I. D. R., 19, 82). (Car- 
ria direction, interval, distance, cov- 
I g, cadence.) 
step in unison—-March at ease—Route 
Attention, take step—Squad 


halt; unison and steadiness at halt (1 
i. Fen Oe Oe 


Double tit (I. D. R., 24, 25). 
Salutes and honors while marching at 
tion | eyes right or eyes leit 


(I. D. R DUY ) 





I tt liming Drill, Rifle Instruc- 
rn i 
lo ] ock the piece—Set the sight 
Unload, executed from the order, 
standing position (I. D. R., 4, 5, 46 
19 56. 59) 

To fire and to suspend fire, standing po- 
sition (S. A. F. M., 52, 55). 

Instruction if proper standing position, 
clasping small of the stock, trigger 
squeeze (S. A. F. M., 44, 45). 

How to ai Different kinds of sight- 
ing— se of errors (S. A. F. M., 32, 
33 fy 39) 

Sighting drills, using sandbag showing 
triangle of error (S. A. F. M., 40, 41) 

(Alternate hour each. ) 

»marhk Instruction in preliminary close- 
er drill and in the pointing and aiming 
‘rcises takes place at the same time, one 

ON pointing aiming while the other 

are engaged in drill 

Afternoon Instruction 

listhenics and Gymnastics, Etc. (1 hour 

daily ) 

Calisthenics. (Pt. 15-23.) (%4 hour): 
(a) Span and relax the croup (pinch 


buttocks forward and relax). 
Rise on toes and down—Bend 
knees (14, %, full) and extend. 
Bend trunk (%, %, full) for- 
ward and backward—Extend 
arms. Raise forward, sideward, 
upward; arms down—Bend 
head, forward and backward; 
turn head right and left. 
(These exercises improve po- 
sition and carriage.) 

(b) Bend knees (%4, %, full) and 
extend—Extend legs sidewards 
—Hop to side, straddle position 
—Raise knees—Flex and extend 
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ankle—Swing leg forward and 
ackward—Kotate ankle and 
teet 
(These exercises improve 
marching. ) 

(c) With right foot, step backward 
(sideward)—Rise on toes and 
down—Extend arms forward, 
sideward—Extend arms, swing 
outward and backward—Rotate 
wrist and hand—Flex and ex- 
tend wrist—Flex and extend 
fingers—Bend head, forward, 
backward—Turn head, right and 

left—Circle trunk, right and left 
(These exercises improve rifle 
and firing position.) 

fle Exercises. (Pt. 25-30). (% hour 

for three afternoons): 

Raise rifle, front and lower—Extend 
rifle and recover (using one or two 
arms )—Thrust rifle to front and circl 
sideward—Circle rifle horizontally 
right and left—Take firing positi 
and recover—Take firing position, 
rotate right arm. 

3. Jumping and obstacle course. (Pt. &2- 
88.) (% hour for two afternoons) : 
In white cotton or fatigue uniform 
without rifle or pack. Those not en- 
gaged in negotiating obstacle course 
are given exercise in broad and high 
jumping. For broad jumping, fix re- 
quirements each day by marking two 
parallel lines on the ground 

IT. Exercises to Concentrate Attention 

(Daily, % hour): 


2. Ri 


(By squad.) 


Fall in in line, single and double rank 
Form single rank—Form double rank. 
Count off, twos, threes, fours, right to left 
No. 1, right face; No. 2, left face; No. 3, 
about face; No. 4, advance three paces 

Front rank, advance three paces; rear 
rank, backward three paces. Close up; 
double time. March! 

To the left (right), take two paces in- 
terval; double time. March! Assem- 
ble, to the right (left); double time 
March! 

On No. 5, to the right and left take two 
paces interval; double time. March! 
On No. 4, assemble, to the right and left: 
double time. March! Form column of 
files or twos to the right or left. For 
twos or fours, right (left), oblique. 

Squads, right (left); double time. March! 

IIT. Salutes and Honors. (™% hour, daily) : 

Marching past instructor—Correct posi- 

tion—right-hand salute (I. D. R., 507). 
IV. Theoretical Instruction. (1 hour, daily) : 


(By an officer.) 


1. Articles of War; duties and obligations 
of the soldier. Total time, 3 hours. 
(By section leaders, during cleaning 
hour.) 





are 
are 
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2. Nomenclature, care, use and cleaning of 


the service rifle, M. 98, and the 
bayonet. 
Care and repair of the soldi 
and equipment 
The weekly schedules 
are too long to print in the JournaLt. They 
are as much in detail as that given above 


for the first week.—Ebztor. 


er’s clothing 


ar 
Note: 


remaining 


REMARKS CONCERNING WEEKLY 
SCHEDULES 
1. The Monday following the day of 
of the recruits will be taken as 
the beginning of the first week of in- 
struction. 


arriva 


Nearly all the time during 
the week from the day of arrival will be 
required for assignment to companies, 
quartering, issue of clothing, and phys- 
ical examination, and therefore is not 
counted. 

2. The instruction is so arranged that 
the same uniform will be appropriate 
for all morning exercises or all the af- 
ternoon exercises, namely: Mornings— 
close-order drill, preliminary instruc- 
tion of the soldier, pointing and aiming 
exercises, in service uniform later with 
the rifle. Afternoons—calisthenics and 
gymnastics, rifle exercises, exercise to 
concentrate attention, salutes and hon- 
ors, in white cotton duck uniform, with- 
out rifle. 

3. Since the apparatus for sighting 
exercise is seldom sufficient to meet the 
demands of the whole company, this 
drill will be carried on at the same time 
with the close order drill, and in such a 
manner that one-third of the company 
is engaged one hour in sighting exer- 
cise (later only three-quarters of an 
hour) while the other two-thirds are en- 
gaged in close order drill. 
for reducing the time for pointing, aim- 
ing, and sighting drill to three-quarters 
of an hour is, as the soldier progresses 
in the School of the Soldier and passes 
on to the School of the Squad, Platoon 
and Company, more time will be re- 


The reason 


1 ¢ * tease ; } TTT 
quired [or ins ruction as the unl 


struction grows larger. Instruct 


sighting and aiming, however, will have 
already had a good start, a1 
can therefore be diminished 
f the company 
pointing 
also divided 

ments, so that one detachment 
engaged in 
auxiliary control apparatus, 
others alternate at loadings 
sighting drill at the sandbag 
triangle of error, or engag: 
practice or dummy bombs a1 

5. For the 


Same reason 


cause there is seldom a sufficien 
of fencing equipment on 

the simultaneous demands of th 
drill 


+} 


company—the afternoon 


be so arranged tl re 


iat one part of 
pany is engaged in bayor 
while the others at the sam« 
nate in taking the obstacle 
calisthenics and gymnastics 
exercises for concentrating attenti 

6. It is much better to give instru 
tion in the loadings and firing 
cipally because of the Savil 
as a part of the instruction 
pointing and sighting, be 
ing and firing are really 
instruction. 

7. In order to give a be 
the purpose of the different exer 
calisthenics and rifle exercises, 
exercises have been mentioned 
schedule for the first week, and for this 
reason none is mentioned for the second 
This, 


that all the exercises mentioned for the 


week. therefore, does not mean 


first week must be executed or taught 
in this week. Rifle exercises in rai 


the rifle to the firing position 


t 
r 
rotations of tl 


recovering, as well as 
right arm, rifle in firing position, had 
better be postponed to the second wee! 
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after the proper position in aiming and 
firing has been taught. In this connec- 
tion, considerable liberty must be given 
to the instructor in order to make it 
possible for him to prescribe for cer- 
tain individuals certain exercises which 
will be of direct benefit in correcting a 
particular fault. 

8. It is strongly recommended to al- 
ways execute the so-called exercises to 
concentrate attention with the men “at 
ease ;’ that is, no unison in step should 
be required, and the men always dressed 
in the white cotton duck uniform (in 
winter, service uniform) and fatigue 
cap. These exercises should not follow 
a fixed routine, but be kaleidoscopic in 
their variation, from the very begin- 
ning faced to the rear and in inverted 
order, so that from the very first day 
the men will learn to pay attention. 

9. A more uniform, systematic and 
progressive training will be assured if 
one officer (or noncommissioned officer 
acting as officer) is always kept in 
charge of a particular department of 
the instruction; for instance, one for 
close-order drill, another for calis- 
thenics, gymnastics and bayonet fenc- 
ing, another for firing instruction, aim- 
ing, pointing, etc., and so forth. In 
this manner each officer will not be en- 
gaged in any routine for the whole day 
and will have an opportunity to special- 
ize and take more interest in his par- 
ticular department. Instruction and its 
supervision by the officers should be by 
platoon; in the same manner the theo- 
retical instruction by the section leaders 
should take place under the supervision 
of the first sergeant. 


TRAINING OF NONCOMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS, LANCE CORPORALS AND PATROL 
LEADERS, INCLUDING ONE-YEAR VOL- 
UNTEERS 


I. Theoretical Instruction—Once a 


week (Saturday afternoons), by the 
company commander, platoon leaders 
present. 

Before the work for the ensuing 
week is taken up, the weekly programs 
are distributed and work and method 
of instruction discussed by the com- 
pany commander. At the same time 
the mistakes and deficiencies observed 
in the instruction of the past week are 
pointed out and proper corrective meas- 
ures discussed. In addition, instruc- 
tions are given concerning the follow- 
ing subjects before the beginning of 
each week, as noted: 

First Week—Outpost Duty.—Differ- 
ence between day and night position. 
Instruction and orders for sentries. 
Missions for patrols. Acknowledging 
and repeating instructions by sentries 
and patrol leaders. Leading of patrols. 
Reports to be made by patrols. 

Second Week— Security on the 
March.—Conduct of the advance party, 
flank patrols and communicating files 
in dense, close, wooded or hilly coun- 
try. Reinforcements from the march 
column and their recall and return 
when no longer needed. Verbal trans- 
mission in a chain of instructions, or- 
ders and reports. 

Third Week—Construction of In- 
trenchments.—(1) Progressive steps in 
constructing a skirmish-fire trench: 

(a) Slight excavation and throwing 
up a crescent-shaped mound, providing 
protection for head and shoulders. 

(b) Deepening the excavation until 
protection for kneeling skirmishers is 
obtained. 

(c) Connecting up the individual 
skirmish pits to form a squad trench. 

(d) Connecting up the squad trenches 
with traverses between trenches. 

(e) Deepening the combined trench 
to a standing trench; revetting and 
strengthening the trench. 





——— 




















(2) Attack with the spade; that is, 
by use of the intrenching tool in each 
firing position as the advance is made. 

Fourth Week—Field Combat 
Training.—Deployment of the 
line and occupation of position, either 
at a run or by creeping. Choice of 
position and preparation in the same. 


and 
firing 


Use of all available cover against hos- 
tile fire or 
for a rush. 


observation. Preparation 
The 
charge; conduct after the assault has 
been pushed home. 

Fifth Week—Outpost Duty.—Occu- 
pying the outpost position from the or- 


Advance by rushes. 


der in march under battle conditions. 
Duties of the picket 
Choice and provisions for defense of 
the line of 


commanders. 
resistance. Reports and 
transmitted and col- 
Conduct of patrols when en- 
Conduct of 
sentries and patrols in case of hostile 
attack. 

Sixth Week—Security on the March. 
vil- 


messages; how 
lected. 


countering hostile forces. 


—Reconnaissance and search of 
lages, large farms, pieces of woods, 
vantage points to the flank of the line 
of advance, gullies, etc. Sending out 
small patrols from the advance party 
or from flank patrols. Conduct of the 
advance party or flank patrols when 
encountering the enemy. 

Seventh Week—Field and Combat 
Training.—Conduct of the company in 
combat when fighting alone and when 
one or both flanks are supported. Ma- 
neuver and deployment of the company 
in rear of its sector of advance. Re- 
connaissance of contact with supporting 
troops. Reinforcing the firing line by 
deploying platoons or squads. Advance 
by echelons from cover to cover, firing 
line being again formed in each 
new position. Communications between 


squad and platoon leaders and between 
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platoon leaders and the company com 
mander. Initiative and independent ac- 
without, how 


Con- 


tion by platoon leaders, 
ever, passing beyond firing line. 


duct of the platoon in support 


Eighth Week—Construction of In- 
trenchments——Selection of the posi 
tion; tracing; construction of a field 
work based upon experiences of the 
present war. Use of terrain. Meas 
ures for protecting the flanks. Ob 


stacles. Bomb proofs. 

Ninth Week—Attack on a Fortified 
Field Work (especially at night) and 
Defense of Same. 
Advance to within assault- 


Preliminary recon- 
naissance. 
ing distance and intrench. Covering 
Reconnaissance and re 
Conduct 
within zone of searchlights, star-rock- 


detachments. 


moval of obstacles when 


ets, etc. Preparing the captured posi- 


tion against counter-attack. Search of 
the bomb proofs, telephone Sy stem, etc 


Tenth Week 


cation 


Signal and Communi- 
Service—Flag signals, sema- 
phore, Morse code, prearranged sig- 
nals, flashlight and heliograph signals 

Eleventh Week—The Hostile Armies 
—Organizations, uniforms, insignia of 
rank, and methods of combat. 

Twelfth Week—Description, Con- 
struction and Service of Machine Guns 


and Field Guns. 


els used by the enemy, with a view of 


Especially those mod- 


using them in the captured position 

Il. Practical Exercises: 

Small tactical and combat problems 

-(1) During pauses and rests on prac- 
tice marches and during field exercises 
the ground in the vicinity should be 
studied and individual noncommis- 
sioned officers, lance corporals and pa 
trol leaders should be questioned and 
instructed. Examples: 


(a) Where pickets and sentry posts 
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should be stationed, based on different 
special situations. 

(b) The best location of a defensive 
position, and what measures and work 
are required to strengthen the position. 

(c) How and by what routes patrols 
are to be sent out to certain points, and 
in what manner they will solve their 
mission, depending upon different spe- 
cial situations. 

(d) The location of the weakest 
point in a defensive position; how to 
attack it or advance upon it by stealth. 

(e) Where in a defile and in what 
manner a hostile advance is to be op- 
posed by a weak force. 

(f) Measures to be taken in barri- 
cading a road, destroying a bridge, rail- 
road, etc. 

(g) How the leader of a flank patrol 
is to carry out his mission of protect- 
ing the company marching along a par- 
ticular road. 

(h) How the platoon in support is 
to be led in reinforcing the firing line 
advancing to the attack. 

2) Exercises in writing messages 
(short, concise, clear).—Making topo- 
graphic and panoramic sketches. Writ- 
ing messages and orders from dictation 
(for instance, orders to patrols on out- 
post duty). Discussion of instructions 
and reports at the end of the exercise. 
Reports and critiques on the conduct 
and course of an exercise. Description 
of the route passed over on a march, 
or of the country passed through, the 
condition of the roads, bridges, etc., in 
order to develop the powers of obser- 
vation and a short, concise and clear 
manner of expression. 

(3) Drill and exercises for noncom- 
missioned officers and lance corporals. 
—Once a week, under the officers spe- 
cially entrusted with the instruction and 
training in close order or extended 


order. Firing instruction, calisthenics 
and gymnastics, bayonet fencing. 

Those parts of the regulations ( Drill 
Regulations, Small Arms Firing Man- 
ual, Manual Physical Training, Bayo- 
net Fencing) covering the work of the 
subsequent week are read over and ex- 
plained. The noncommissioned officers 
and lance corporals are required to re- 
peat the commands properly and with 
correct intonation, and also to execute 
them by numbers in demonstrating same 
to the recruits. In this manner not only 
a correct and uniform training of the 
recruits is assured, but also the non- 
commissioned officers and lance cor- 
porals become intimately acquainted 
with their duties and acquire self-assur- 
ance in giving commands. 

FIRING INSTRUCTION 

The number of rounds allowed for 
recruit instruction has been raised to 
75. The following program for ex- 
pending this allowance is recommended 
as the best: 

Rounds. 


School or Instruction Practice: 
Three preliminary exercises, each 


OURERS CHEE. dhis's'g « cctidwine 9 
Four special exercises, each 4 
POU S GONE s nota cavad vases 16 


Two special exercises, each 3 
rounds (for the poor marks- 
men only) ; total............. 6 

Field Firing or Battle Practice: 

Preliminary, 3 targets, each 3 


nS ee eee 9 
Squad firing, 3 targets, each 5 
oS SS SE ae 15 
Platoon firing, 4 targets, each 5 
a. ae tae OO 
We, 0 i» tassacntedee + ee vs) 


To prevent a wasteful expenditure 
of ammunition, the instructor should 
habitually use the auxiliary control ap- 
paratus for the first few shots of the 
school or instruction practice. 








It is also recommended to form, im 
mediately after the completion of this 
instruction practice, a separate section 
of all those who had failed to qualify 
in this practice. These men are placed 
under charge of an officer or provi- 
sional lieutenant who possesses special 
qualifications in firing instruction, and 


are given additional instruction for 
half an hour each day before the be- 
ginning of the regular afternoon in- 
Those fail make 
progress then are also given extra in- 


In 


additional 


struction. who to 
struction on Saturday afternoons. 
manner, the 


allowance for poor marksmen, it will 


this and with 
usually always be possible to qualify 
the greater part of the men. 

For the field firing the conditions laid 
in S. A. F. M., but 
especially paragraph 181, govern. In 
order to make this practice both inter- 


down 180-188, 


esting and true to service conditions, 


the targets should not be fixed nor 


made too distinct. On the contrary, 
from the very beginning of this prac- 
tice, actual combat conditions and tar- 
gets should be presented, even if the 
firing does not take place on a big 
maneuver ground, but instead on the 
restricted terrain near the garrison. It 
to 
devices which will cause targets to ap- 


is very easy construct mechanical 


pear or disappear. For the preliminary 
field firing the target range itself may 
be arranged for such targets. 

If, after the field firing, there is still 
some ammunition remaining, it is best 
to use this surplus for firing from be- 
hind a parapet or shield against disap- 
pearing head targets at 150 to 200 m. 


in order to prepare the men for sharp- 
shooting and sniping in trench warfare. 

1. Preliminary Field Firing (by file). 
Tactical sit- 






Each man nine rounds. 
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ponent 


uation: Advance to attack an op] 


who is intrenching 


as 
(a) 1dvance ol 


squad leader. At 400 m 


ures appear. Take prone posit 


three rounds. Slow fire 


(b) Advance by a rush to 325 m 


In the meantime, the kneelin 


g figures 
disappear and prone figures appear 


Take prone position. Fire three 


rounds. Slow fire. 


(c) Another rush to 250 m. 


In the meantime, the prone figures 


disappear and only head figures are 


shown. Take prone  positio1 Fire 


three rounds. Slow fire. 
2. Squad Field Firing.—Ea 


1 


fifteen rounds. l'actical situation: 


Squad intrenching in a defensive posi 


tion under fire. 


(a) The squad arriving deploy 


on 


the firing line and begins to intrench. 


In about five minutes, at about 450 m., 


a line of kneeling figures suddenly ap 
pear, just beyond a crest or along the 
edge of a wood. 

Slow fire. One man fires while the 


others continue to intrench. 
Half a minute after appearance the 


kneeling figures disappear and in their 
place appear prone figures. 

Suspend firing. All load. All 
mence firing. 

(b) The prone figures disappear an 
about 40 
line of kneeling figures (advancing tar 
get). After 40 seconds these disappear 


and a line of prone figures appears 


in their place appear, at 


350 m. (The enemy has made a rush 


Rapid fire. Slow fire. 

(c) The enemy makes another rush 

Kneeling figures 

300 

prone figures at 250 m 
Rapid fire. Slow fire. 


3. Platoon Field Firing 


appearing for 


onds at m. and then-changing t 


Each mat 
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Tactical situation: 


Phase of a fire attack. 


twenty rounds. 
(a) Platoon advances deployed as 
At 600 m. 
suddenly 


three or four 
appear fig- 
Rush (50 m.) for the first fire 

Position. 


skirmishers. 
squads (prone 
ures ) 
position. Fire five rounds. 
Slow fire. 

(b) Advance by a rush to about 475 
m. Take position. Fire five rounds. 
Slow fire. 

The enemy is reinforced by two or 


three squads. Distribute the fire. 


(c) Advance by a rush to about 400 


m. Take position. Fire five rounds 
Slow fire. 


A machine gun is being brought up 


into the hostile firing line (target on 
sled, pulled by cable). Rapid fire. 


Distribute the fire between the machine 
gun and the hostile skirmish line. 

(d) Another 
about 325 m. 


rush to 
Fire five rounds. Ac- 


advance by 


celerated fire. On the flanks one or two 


squads of hostile skirmishers suddenly 


appear. Distribute the fire. Rapid fire 











The French Soldier and Officer Nowadays 


A French Officer to His Comrades of the U. S. Army 


OTH have a very strong individ- 
itself in 
many ways, and it seems useful 


uality. It manifests 
the American soldier and officer should 
be informed of it 


I 


The French soldier, such as three 
years of war have made him, has be- 
come the favorite of the French nation. 
He himself is conscious of his worth 
and proud of the feeling of affection 
and admiration it meets with in the 
crowd. 

At first sight he perhaps will astonish 
his American comrades by a certain ir- 
regular way of dressing, which is diff- 
cult to prevent because it corresponds 
for him to a habit and to a fashion. 
The habit the circum- 
stances which compelled him to alter, 
at the end of 1914, the regular uniform, 


impeccable but much too visible, of the 


comes from 


Marne soldiers. As it was not possible 
to provide them quickly enough with 
necessary new suits, the soldier received 
a very peculiar clothing, which, for 
some time, custom made lawful, or 
simply tolerable. On most points regu- 
lation recovered its rights; on some, 
the “Poilu” preserved his fashion. He 
heard so much about “the glorious mud 
of the trenches” that he sometimes feels 
a certain pleasure to leave, longer than 
would be suitable, a little of that glory 
and of that mud on his clothes. The 
French soldier is not a boaster, but he 
knows his value, and he is fond of dis- 
cussing and criticising in a language 
sometimes so colored that it is incom- 


prehensible. . . . Nevertheless a mere 


lace-capped railway clerk makes him 
obedient as a sheep. We are not to com- 
plain of that strong individuality which 
doubtless made possible the unexpected 
event of the Marne. 

If the American soldier feels rather 
intimidated at first, that impression will 
not last more than an instant, while no 
one more than the French soldier knows 
the He 


gets to be understood by being looked at 


art of becoming acquainted 
In fact, he usually arrives with his 
hands full of minor gifts, he offers his 
the 
least embarrassed by lack of prelimi 


attendance to everybody, not in 


nary introduction, and taps you on your 
shoulder, theeing and thouing you im 
mediately. The 
understand him very quickly, while the 
English Tommy himself does not re- 
sist. At their first contact in 1914, the 
soldiers of both armies immediately 


American soldier will 


found a cordial “entente ground” in the 
question of victuals and they would ex 
change the fresh meat and coffee of the 
French administration against the Brit 
If that 
had not been set in order, their trans 


ish corned beef, jam and tea. 


actions would have widened their field 
at the expense of the finances of both 
countries. 

The French veteran can bring inval- 
uable help, because the war consists not 
only in battle but in the everyday life 
in trenches, which is quite uncomfort 


able. In the trenches money has no 


more value, the least ounce of ingenious 
ness is better than all the gold in the 
world, and the French soldier is particu 
larly ingenious. 


skill 


wonderful 
for improving the life in 


He has a 
the 
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trenches by the only chance means he 
has at his disposal in some cases. That 
is taught neither in regulations nor in 
camps, but the American soldier can 
learn it from the French soldier. His 
qualities, those of his race, have been 
awakened much less by his education 
during peace times than by the gravity 
of the actual events. His qualities, 
today acknowledged by all those who 
have approached him, are: 

His intelligence, which leads him to 
discover instinctively the means adapted 
to the aim. 

His cleverness, which leads him to 
profit by every favorable circumstance. 

His witty cheerfulness, his good 
spirits, which help him to support the 
fatigues and trials of the combat. 

His sense of honest pride and of 
honor, which produces his boldness and 
his will of being eminent, or doing more 
and better than others, especially if he 
feels he is looked at. 

His initiative, 
leads him to prefer the skirmish com- 
bat to the combat in close formations. 
That has always been true. After the 
battle of Jena in 1806, a Saxon colonel 
wrote, “Our troops were put out of 
countenance by a new method of fighting 
of the French. They had been taught 
from Frederick the Great that volley 
and a close range infallibly lead to 
victory. They were aware they were 
powerless in front of the French skir- 
mishers. This discouragement explains 
partly our defeat.” 

His courage, provided that it is sug- 
gested by the chief’s example and by 
the prospect of glory. A French general 
wrote: “Some wait for death better, 
but they do not go and seek for it as 
cheerfully as we do.” 

His attachment, his natural devoted- 
ness to his chief, when the latter is sym- 


proneness to 





which 


— 


pathetic and careful of the interests o 
his troop. 

His glow, his impetuosity, which at 
certain moments throw him ahead i 
an irresistible way. 


= 


1 


The French character also presents 
the defects of these qualities : 

For instance, to his intelligence cor- 
responds the desire of knowing every- 
thing beforehand, of understanding 
everything, of reasoning, of discussing, 
and sometimes of criticising the orders 
he receives. This would be prejudicial 
to discipline did he not, after all, do his 
best to execute them. He only wants 
to look as if he knew as well as his chief. 
A general of the Revolution knew it, 
as he wrote: “The French soldier is 
witty; you must reason with him; but 
as soon as his chief has informed him 
of the obstacles he will meet, he only 
thinks of the way he will overcome 
them, and that becomes a game for him. 
Even if you flatter him, you only stim- 
ulate his courage.” 

Therefore, the French field regula- 
tion prescribes : 

Before the combat you must remind 
the soldier of all that is likely to bring 
in victory. During the fight you must 
not fear to point out to him beforehand 
the perils he will be placed in, while a 
foreseen danger impresses less than a 
surprise. 

His cheerfulness easily turns to ban- 
tering. He at first sight notices every- 
one’s oddities, and his respect for his 
chiefs does not prevent him from some- 
times turning them into ridicule. Once 
the combat is engaged, he wants to be 
occupied and to return every blow. 

To his above-cited qualities we must 
add a new one, which until now was un- 
known—the everlasting endurance of 
the French soldier to the fatigues and 
the intemperatenesses resulting from 
the trench war. 
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To understand him well you must 
not separate him from the frame of the 
trench in which he lives, fights and 
dies for three years without a com- 
plaint, giving to the whole world time 
to prepare for the fight against the com- 
mon enemy. 

The severe life makes respectable his 
somewhat rough appearance, and its 
close intimacy leads to an apparent ex- 
aggeration of familiarity, which is, after 
all, only an exaggeration of fellowship, 
which is understood and realized in the 
wonderful, deep sense given to it by 
equality before death. It means the 
love of the neighbor in its evangelical 
sense, capable of proving and really 
provoking all kinds of devotedness and 
sacrifice. 


II 


The life in the trenches also rules the 
relations of the French soldier with his 
officers. 

I want you always to remember that 
discipline with us at least is not devised 
for the creation of pleasant emotions in 
a man who gives an order and humilia- 
tion in a man who receives it. (Speech 
of the Secretary of War to the officers 
of Fort Myer.) 

There is, indeed, no pleasant emotion 
in giving an order to attack when it is 
known that the least mistake in detail 
can cause the death of a great number 
of men. If, in this case, the chief has a 
personal feeling, it is not a sensation 
of vanity, but of the honor of com- 
mending men before whom he is dis- 
posed to bow for their simple heroism 
and their quiet devotedness. There is 
no place, either, for humiliation in the 
heart of a soldier who receives such an 
order, while the chief who issues it 
shares the same dangers, the same suf- 
ferings, and claims also the privilege 
of a redoubtable responsibility and the 


right to watch over the sleep and the 
life of his men. The French soldier 
has confidence in his chiefs. That con- 
fidence is based on a very personal, 
clear, and quick appreciation of their 
capacity for commanding. It is per 
sonal because his life depends on it; it 
is clear and quick because he is a good 
judge. well in- 
formed the officer must pay in person 
unreservedly if he wishes to deserve 
the confidence without which he cannot 
keep his command. 


3efore a witness so 


Ill 


There are, so to say, no more pro- 
fessional officers in the inferior grades 
Most of them have been killed during 
the first months of the campaign, when 
we all believed, but in another sense 
than our adversary, in the “clear and 
cheerful war” which is led openly, with 
respect for all the rules of honor and 
humanity. Those who survived were 
promoted to superior grades. 
ferior 


The in 
from the 
ranks or from a college after passing 
through a military school. The first 
one, formerly a noncommissioned ofh 
cer, has won his grades with his bayo 
net. He has been chosen by unanimous 
consent. 


officer comes either 


He has often no general cul!- 
ture, but he is full of gallantry and ex- 
perience. An attempt is made to com 
plete his instruction and give him the 
real mind of an officer by sending him 
afterwards to schools for improvement 
behind the front. The American offi 
will find from him the valuable 
counsels a man of the profession can 
give. 


cer 


Perhaps he will be rather surprised 
by his way of looking at things. This 
is because he has received his whole 
military training during the war. He 
tries to get the general conception of 
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the subject he was not taught at a mili- 
tary school; he longs for the title of an 
authority in tactics, and accordingly is 
fond of deciding upon the real meaning 
of events he saw only close up and not 
from a general view. 

Perhaps he will be rather astonished 
by the appreciations seemingly disabused 
of his interlocutor. That is because the 
latter is an upstart of the war, and 
close to splendid qualities he shows some 
whims. He aims at the general ideas 
he was not taught at college; he longs 
for the title of tactician, and is fond of 
judging events he only saw by the 
shortening end of the glass. It is use- 
ful, nevertheless, to listen to him, while 
his fragmentary appreciations some- 
times enlighten the opinion of those 
who, on the contrary, can only seize the 
general situation without coming to the 
details. But they must only give lim- 
ited credit to the infantry soldier when 
he calls the artilleryman to account, or 
to the artilleryman when he complains 
of the infantry soldier’s unreasonable 
requests, or to either when they some- 
times criticise their chief because at 
the precise spot where they were or- 
dered to attack the enemy keeps on de- 
fending a trench they have the duty to 
conquer ! 

The officer of the second category 
suddenly arrives from the desks of 
school, with his twenty years of age, 
his new sword, and his still newer ex- 
perience, in the middle of the terrible 
children he has to command. But he 
quickly gets his right place, and if the 
obedience of his men sometimes takes 
a somewhat paternal outlook, his moral 
radiance imposes respect. The soldier 
is grateful to him for his superior gen- 
eral culture, which is so easily distin- 
guished, and, more than anything else, 
for the youth of his heart, which ig- 


nores obstacles and stands high above 
all dangers; also for his enthusiasm, 
which has gone on increasing while he 
eagerly waited to reach military age. 
The American officer will immedi- 
ately understand and appreciate these 
young officers. He will recognize the 
most beautiful virtues of the race in 
these boys who will later on (if they 


come back) make a new France. 


IV 

This rapid sketch shows the soldier 
and the troops’ officer such as three 
This 
sketch remains very incomplete, because 
the trench, their common final home, 
gives to them all a common stamp, but 
does not alter each 
character. 

To understand these very minute dif- 
ferences it would be necessary to seek 
for the origin of those soldiers and 
officers at the very heart of their coun- 
try and describe the great current of 
thoughts which waves between the 
front and the rear, between the army 
and the nation. That would be the his- 
tory of social life during the war. 

The soldier is the strongest pillar of 
this social life ; on him the moral of the 
country relies. Don’t you recall the 
caricature of Forain? ‘Two soldiers 
are discussing in a trench: “Let’s hope 
they will hold on,” says one. “Who?” 
asks the other. “The civilians!” 

When the French soldiers receive 
from home, where life has become dif- 
ficult on account of their absence, 
somewhat discouraged letters, they 
share their anxieties and their inmost 
sorrows, and the military fraternity 
once more appears. The comrade who 


years of war have made them. 


one’s personal 


watches in his listening post, whether 
he is a priest, a lawyer, or a tradesman, 
He will give 


may be of good counsel. 




















consultations in a low voice in the night 
and the next day a comforting answer 
goes back in the contrary direction 

from the trench to the home. As a last 
resource, the captain or the major ex- 
tends beyond the military ground his 
splendid mission of shepherd of the 
flock. When battle 
losses, it belongs to him to send to the 


the has caused 
families in mourning a supreme conso- 
lation. Sometimes the answer is still 
more pathetic. Such the letter of that 


woman who, after having lost her hus- 


band and son, wrote to the commander 
of the battalion: 


“I am so unhappy 
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left to 


now because I have no one 
comfort.” 

The atmosphere of the trench gives 
to all a common exterior without 
the 


discipline is no more th 


ex- 
cluding social distinctions. The 
at of the time 
of peace, however. The circumstances, 
the new events, have widened the too 
narrow limits, but the principle itself of 
the discipline is safe. The whole army 
partakes of the social life, which itself 
has progressed by the influence of a 
great idea to which it has devoted itself 

“Executing the common will, presery 


ing the common right.” 











The Infantry Division 
From Authentic Sources 


HE French Infantry Division 
e 4 having undergone various 

changes in organization since the 
beginning of the war, and as certain 
other changes are now proposed, it is 
thought proper to submit the following 
information on this subject. 

The tendency of the changes has been 
to increase the proportion of artillery 
to infantry, to augment the armament 
of the infantry and to give the division 
such elements of supply and transport 
from the corps as to make the former 
capable of acting independently. <A 
division is now frequently withdrawn 
from its sector and corps and sent to 
an entirely different army or sector 
where its presence may be needed. 

The army corps as such has dimin- 
ished in importance, and at times the 
divisions are united into groups under 
one chief without the organization of 
the corps. As an instance of this the 
4th Army in Champagne is made up of 
several army corps and of the Groupe- 
ment Ouest, or Western Group of four 
divisions under one chief. The Groupe- 
ment Mangin in the recent successful 
efforts at Verdun is another instance 
of this organization. 

Conversation on this point with a 
number of officers of high rank gave us 
the impression that the division as now 
organized is much more of a command 
than formerly and a group of divisions 
a much more supple unit than the corps, 
but that much efficiency was lost in 
moving divisions from one group to 
another by the change of command and 
the difficulty of their adapting them- 
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unfamiliar methods. It is 
considered much better in this regard 
to keep the divisions in the same corps 
and under the same command, thus 
the well-established team 
One general remarked that one 
advantage of a corps 
which should not be overlooked was 
that it provided a step in promotion for 
general officers. 


selves to 


preserving 
work. 
organization 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE Division 
The division is composed at present, 
in general terms, of : 
The Staff, including 
headquarters detachments such as the 
escort, the telephonists, and 
other headquarters personnel and trans- 


the various 


clerks 


portation. 

The Services, including the sanita- 
tion, the supply and transportation, the 
treasury and posts, the military justice, 
and gendarmerie. 

The Infantry, now being reduced 
from 2 brigades of 2 regiments each to 
3 regiments under a general of infan- 
try. Includes the division depot, the 
machine guns and the 37-mm. cannon. 

The Artillery, including the light 
artillery, trench artillery, repair section 
and ammunition train. 

The Engineers, now of two com- 
panies and the division park company. 

The Cavalry, now composed of two 
squadrons. 

THE DIVISION STAFF 

The Division Staff or Etat-Major 

consists of the following personnel: 


A Chief of Staff, a field officer usu- 
ally brevété from Ecole de Guerre. 
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3 assistants, captains or lieutenants 
(at least one is brevété from Ecole 
de Guerre), each in charge of a 
bureau. 

ist Bureau: 
police and 
justice. 

2nd Bureau: Military information, 
political affairs, topography. 

3rd Bureau: Operations, marches, 
war diary, special reconnaissances. 

1 Officer Interpreter, attached to 2nd 
Bureau. 

Officer of Administration (commis- 
sioned chief clerk) attached to Ist 
Sureau. 
Officer of Engineers, signal officer, 
in charge of divisional telephone, 
wireless and ground telegraphy 
and the portable projector sig- 
nalling. 
Officer of Engineers, in charge of 
the large division searchlights. 
Officer of the Divisional Cavalry, 
commands escort and various head- 
quarter detachments, acts as liai- 
son officer with the divisional cav- 
alry and is a general utility man at 
headquarters. 


Personnel and supply, 
discipline, military 


Other officers are from time to time 
attached to division headquarters, as 
assistants to the Chief of Staff or as 
topographical officers, etc. These are 
sometimes convalescent officers. 

The enlisted personnel pertaining to 
Division Headquarters is comparatively 
limited and is as follows: 


Escort, 16 from divisional cavalry 
ordinarily. 

Section of telephonists, about 50 
from 8th Regiment of Engineers, 
including 6 wireless men. 

Section of searchlights, 37. 

Cyclists, 6. 

Clerks, 7. 

Mounted messengers, 4. 

Topographers, lithographers, 4. 

Detachment of the train, 12. 


This personnel of the headquarters 
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is provided with the following matériel 
and animals: 


Headquarters—3 two-horse wagons, 
which carry headquarters mess 
outfit, records, 2 typewriting ma- 
chines, 1 lithographing machine 
(not regulation), 2 mimeograph 
machines and the officers’ baggage. 
6 automobile touring cars assigned 
by Army and driven by Army 
chauffeurs. 

Section Telephonists, etc 

1 light auto-truck. 

1 auto-truck. 

3 post wagons, 3-horse. 

2 baggage wagons, 2-horse. 

1 reel cart, 1-horse. 

1 heavy cart, 1-horse. 

9 horses. 

4 antenne 

sending outfits. 
outfits for ground telegraphy, in- 
cluding two receivers. 

Searchlight Section: 


l 


wireless, including two 


wagons. 
60-cm, electric searchlights 
35-cm. electric searchlights. 
4 24-cm. electric searchlights. 
4 14-cm. electric searchlights. 
THE SERVICES 
The Sanitary Service of the division 
is under the direction of the chief sur- 
geon who has the rank of lieutenant 
colonel or colonel. 


It consists of the Divisional Group of 
Litter Bearers, 6 officers and 216 men, 
made up as follows: 


1 surgeon, with rank of major or 

captain. 

assistant surgeon, lieutenant 

officers of administration 

officer of the train. 

chaplain. 

auxiliary doctors. 

auxiliary pharmacists. 

sous-0o fficers. 

corporals. 

attendants. 
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With train.—4 sous-officers, 4 cor- 
porals, 36 privates, 13 saddle 
horses, 40 draft horses, 23 wagons 
and carts for transport of supplies 
and wounded. 

Two Ambulances or Field Hospitals, 
each consisting of 8 officers, 38 
attendants, 13 train personnel, 5 
saddle horses, 14 draft horses, 6 
wagons. 

One Hospital Section, consisting of 8 
men, 3 wagons, 6 draft horses, 1 
saddle horse. 

This section works in conjunc- 
tion with a field hospital that be- 
comes temporarily immobile. 

One Automobile Ambulance Section 
of 20 ambulances; 5 other auto 
vehicles. 

The Chief Surgeon has attached 
to himself one striker and hospital 
attendants. 

The Intendance is directed by a 
Sous-Intendant with rank of major. 
He has one officer assistant and three 
officers of administration and an en- 
listed personnel of 13, 5 saddle horses 
and one 2-horse wagon. 

In this supply department are em- 
ployed a convoy consisting of the fol- 
lowing intendance personnel, viz.: 2 
officers and 24 enlisted men, and the 
following detachment of the train: 
4 officers, 252 enlisted men, 33 saddle 
horses, 354 draft horses, 157 wagons. 

In addition, there is a Group of Ex- 
ploitation consisting of 1 officer and 22 
men, 1 saddle horse, and a 2-horse 
wagon, for making requisitions in the 
country; and also the live cattle group 
of 1 officer and 66 men for the care 
and butchering of the beef on the hoof. 

This beef is carried to the troops by 
the fresh beef supply train consisting 
of 8 closed auto-+trucks which were 
originally Paris autobuses. The auto- 
vehicles belong to the automobile park 
of the army. 

The Service of Treasury and Posts, 


or payments and mail, is effected by a 
special personnel of 4 officers and 12 
enlisted men, 7 horses and 3 vehicles. 

The Service of Military Justice, or 
Judge Advocate’s Department, is 
handled by the Commissaire Rappor- 
teur of the army, but there is always 
with the division 2 special court-mar- 
tial clerks belonging to this service. 

The Gendarmerie attached to each 
division for provost duty consists of 1 
captain, 2 sous-officers, 1 corporal and 
13 gendarmes mounted, 1 corporal and 
5 gendarmes on foot (2 on bicycles), 1 
striker, 1 driver, 1 2-horse wagon. 

In addition to other minor services 
connected with division headquarters 
there is that of the carrier pigeons. 
This service is directed primarily 
from corps headquarters where one 
officer of the 2d Bureau is in charge. 
One officer at each division headquar- 
ters is designated for this duty, also a 
noncommissioned officer at each bri- 
gade, regimental and battalion head- 
quarters, each is assisted by several 
privates. 


THE INFANTRY 


The regular organization of the 
infantry of the division has been, up 
to recently, two brigades of two regi- 
ments each. The regimental strength 
at the beginning of the war was 65 offi- 
cers, 3,212 men, 200 animals, and 60 
wagons. 

Of late, one regiment has been taken 
from many of the divisions and the re- 
maining three placed under one chief, 
an infantry general, who stands in the 
same relation to the division com- 
mander as the chief of the divisional 
artillery. He is allowed three staff offi- 
cers. The regimental strength is now 
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The infantry brigades have been 
commanded as far as possible by briga- 
dier generals, but the number of the 
latter remaining on active duty at the 
front is limited and many colonels are 
commanding brigades. The regulation 
staff of a brigade commander is two 
officers. He has also one chief clerk 
(corporal), four clerks (of which two 
are cyclists), four strikers, one driver 
and a two-horse baggage wagon. At 
present many cavalry officers, on ac- 
count of the desuetude of their arm, 
have been attached to the infantry and 
are frequently seen on the staff of bri- 
gade commanders, thus augmenting the 
usual number. A brigade commander 
is now furnished with an automobile. 
Besides the two brigades or the three 
regiments, there has been constituted in 
each division what is 
Divisional Depot. 


known as the 

One company of each battalion was 
taken out of its regiment and sent to 
division headquarters and there placed 
under a senior field officer. This left 
three companies and a machine-gun 
company in each battalion. The depot 
companies are now the reservoirs of 
replenishment in men for their respec- 
tive battalions. 

The main idea is that the combatant 
units be kept at all times exactly at 
their maximum strength. Every man 
evacuated for any cause whatsoever 
must be immediately replaced by an- 
other from the depot company who is 
qualified to assume the special func- 
tions of the man evacuated. The depot 
companies absorb all infantrymen 
joining the division from whatever 
source—regimental depots in the inte- 
rior, convalesence, recruitment, training 
centers, etc. These men come immedi- 
ately under instruction by the officers 


and noncommissioned officers of their 
battalions, and thus receive a particular 
training that it would be impossible to 
give them in trenches. 
are the 
10 kilometers from the 
front, the personnel is always avail- 
able for emergencies. 


As these depots 
maintained in 
and but 8 to 


division sector 


Each company 
at the depot is mobile and has its trans- 
portation at hand for movement. 

In addition to the infantry already 
mentioned as pertaining to the divi 
sion, there is at times also attached a 
regiment of Territorials from the two 
regiments now assigned to each corps. 
In general, these older troops are not 
used in combat. However, in a divi- 
sion in Champagne visited by some of 
us a regiment of Territorials with the 
divisional cavalry had been assigned a 
sector of the front. This sector was, 
however, in a re-entrant ati not of 
great importance. 

Schools the 
soldiers in their specialties, such as ma- 
chine gunnery, use of the automatic 
machine rifle, the rife grenade, the hand 
grenade, sapping and camouflage, and 
for teaching aspirants to noncommis- 


sioned grades in the methods of com- 


Division for training 


mand and instruction, and the perfect- 
ing of 
junior 


officers and 
the 
mentioned specialties and especially for 
placing them in touch with the newest 
methods, are maintained in many if not 


all the divisions. 


noncommissioned 


officers in all above- 


The instructors are 
officers of the division, who not only 
are especially energetic but who have 
been instructed in the army schools for 
perfecting officers. 

Division Baths, a trench 
necessity, are also organized so as to 
give the men of each unit every time 
they march off trench duty a complete 


warfare 
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bath, hair cut, pedicure, disinfection of 
outer clothing and change of under- 
clothes. A complete description of 
these baths and their functioning has 
been promised us by the authorities and 
will be submitted when received. 

Division Cooperative Stores, or can- 
teens, are organized in various divi- 
sions and superintended by an officer 
from division headquarters. The sales 
are mostly of fancy food and drink, 
such as wine. 

The Infantry Regiment consists of 
three battalions of three infantry and 
one machine-gun company each, besides 
the headquarters company, the 37-mm. 
cannon platoon, the pioneer bombar- 
dier platoon, etc. 

The regimental staff consists of : 


The colonel. 

1 officer (adjutant). 

1 officer in charge of details (com- 

mands combat train). 

1 supply officer (commands regi- 
mental train). 

officer in charge of telephones. 

officer color bearer. 

surgeon. 

chief musician 


ee eS 


and the following enlisted personnel: 


Assistant chief musician. 

Drum major. 

Band, 38. 

Platoon of sapper-bombardiers, 96 
(commanded by the bombardier- 
lieutenant). 


The Headquarters Company consists 
of: 


The noncommissioned officers and 
clerks and cyclists of regimental 
headquarters. 

The personnel of the supply officer. 

The personnel of the officer of details. 

The personnel of the officer in charge 
of telephones, 48. 

The signallers, 13. 

The auxiliary veterinaries. 


The personnel of the master armorer. 

The personnel of the horse-shoer. 

The mail-carriers. 

The sergeant chief litter-bearer. 

The mounted scouts (12 from the di- 
visional cavalry). 

Noncommissioned officers and clerks 
of headquarters company. 

Cooks and assistants. 

Strikers, etc. 


Total, in addition to those numbered, 
about 70. 

The signal material of the regiment 
consists of four portable projectors of 
24-cm. diameter, i. ¢., one for each bat- 
talion and one for regimental headquar- 
ters ; 16 telephones, 6 switchboards with 
four drops, 16 kilometers of light cable, 
and in reserve 4 telephones, 2 switch- 
boards and 14 kilometers of cable. 

The Regimental Platoon of Sappers 
is commanded by an officer selected by 
the colonel and is made up of two 
sections : 

1. The section of sappers, including 
the pioneers and sappers of the com- 
panies and of the Headquarters Com- 
pany, 2 sous-officers, 5 corporals, 60 
privates. 

2. The section of bombardiers, 1 
sous-officer, 3 corporals, 24 men. 

The lieutenant is assisted by a war- 
rant officer. 

The bombardier section is employed 
to use the low power trench weapons, 
such as the pneumatic guns, the Cel- 
lerier mortars, etc. The higher power 
trench weapons are a part of the artil- 
lery of the division. 

The Battalion of Infantry consists of 
3 infantry companies, one machine-gun 
company and one 37-mm. cannon. 

The chief of battalion has a captain 
as battalion adjutant and an assistant 
surgeon. 
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The battalion noncommissioned staff 
consists of : 


1 adjutant (battalion sergeant ma- 
jor). 

auxiliary doctor, 

sergeant wagon-master. 

sergeant artificer. 

sergeant hospital attendant. 

corporal trumpeter. 

corporal letter-bearer. 

driver for surgeons’ cart. 

driver for baggage wagon. 

strikers. 

cyclist. 

telephonists (included in figures 
for regiment). Total, 20. 
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The Infantry Company consists of : 


1 captain. 

3 lieutenants or second lieutenants 
(a senior warrant officer may 
replace an officer). 

4 sous-officers (who correspond to 
first sergeant, quartermaster 
sergeant, mess sergeant, clerk, 
etc.). 

sergeants (commanding half sec- 
tions). 

corporals chief of squad. 

sections of 36: 

7 grenadiers—1 squad. 

6 fusiliers (2 automatic ma- 
chine rifles, 4 ammunition 
carriers)—1 squad. 

6 rifle grenadiers (4 grena- 
diers, 2 ammunition car- 
riers), 17  riflemen—2 
squads. 


Besides the above, which constitute 
the four fighting sections, there are: 


3 drivers (ammunition cart, rolling 
kitchen, company baggage-cart). 
t sapper-pioneers. 
field musicians (agents of liaison 
for captain). 
litter-bearer. 
signallers. 
tailor. 
cobbler. 
striker for captain. 
extra privates. Total, 194. 


(Note: In some regiments the num- 
ber of automatic machine rifles is being 
doubled, bringing the number up to 
four per section. Each requires one 
gunner and two ammunition carriers, 
therefore the number of riflemen to 
the section is reduced to eleven. This 
does not indicate, however, that the 
number of rifles is as yet materially de- 
creased in the companies. All who or- 
dinarily have carried a rifle do so still, 
except the gunner who carries the auto- 
matic machine rifle and one of his am- 
munition carriers. Some high authori- 
ties recommend that only half the gren- 
adiers carry rifles, but it is not known 
that this is prescribed. It is quite prob- 
able that many minor trench operations 
have been carried out where the grena- 
diers and possibly all the ammunition 
carriers have left their rifles behind, 
and such an arrangement was noticed in 
some of the exercises and demonstra- 
tions at the school of application in the 
4th Army. Nevertheless, the war of 
movement is always in the mind of the 
French and for that reason they are 
reluctant to give up the basic infantry 
weapon. ) 

The Machine-Gun Company (type 
B, or the type now generally in use, 
carried on low, 2-wheeled carts) con- 
sists of : 


1 captain. 

2 lieutenants or 2nd lieutenants. 
Y sous-officers (4 chiefs of section). 
8 chiefs of piece. 

16 gunners. 

16 odiene, 

16 assistant loaders. 
range-finder. 

corporal armorer. 

privates, armorers. 

strikers (agents of liaison) 
corporals. 

ammunition carriers. 
corporals with combat train 
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1 cook. 

25 drivers. 

8 guns (St. Etienne or Hotchkiss 
usually). 

4 caissons, 4-horse (1 caisson now 
carries the ammunition for the 
automatic machine-rifle ). 

16 carts, 1-horse. 

| rolling kitchen, 4-horse. 

1 baggage wagon, 2-horse. 

(Notes 21,900 rounds is carried in 
each caisson; 6 boxes of 300 rounds is 
carried on each gun cart; 12 boxes of 
300 rounds is carried on each ammuni- 
tion cart.) 

The machine-gun company, Type C 
Alpine, uses pack transportation. Its 
organization is similar except that more 
drivers are employed. 

The Type A is a mixed organization 
with which we are not conversant. 

The 37-mm. cannon platoon consists 
of one piece per battalion and the pla- 
toon is under command of a lieutenant 
selected by the colonel. Tactically one 
piece is assigned to each battalion and 
operates directly under the orders of 
the major. 

The lieutenant has one messenger at- 
tached to him. Both are mounted on 
bicycles. 

Each piece requires: 
sous-o fficer. 
corporal. 
gunner. 
loader. — 
ammunition-carriers. 


men with ammunition cart. 
1 driver. 


For the platoon, 1 caisson, or 6 pack 
animals. 

The Regimental Train (first and sec- 
ond echelons, combat train) consists as 
follows: oe 


1 
] 
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1 two-wheeled cart, 2-horse—head- 
quarters staff. 

1 two-wheeled cart, 2-horse—head- 
quarters company. 


1 four-wheeled ambulance, 2-horse. 

2 two-wheeled carts, 2-horse—tele- 
phones. 

9 


2 two-wheeled carts, 2-horse—forges 
Battalion: 


1 two-wheeled cart, 2-horse. 

1 two-wheeled medical cart, 2-horse 

1 water-cart. 

1 two-wheeled tool-cart, 2-horse. 

Infantry Company: 

1 two-wheeled cart, 2-horse. 

1 two-wheeled ammunition cart, 2- 
horse. 

1 rolling kitchen, 4-horses. 


Machine-gun Company: 


16 gun and ammunition 
horse. 
4 caissons, 4-horse. 
1 two-wheeled cart, 2-horse. 
1 rolling kitchen. 


carts, 1- 


The Regimental Train proper con- 
sists of: 

3 fresh meat wagons, 2-horse. 

13 four-wheeled wagons, 2-horse. 

2 forage wagons. 

2 farm carts. 

1 rolling kitchen. 

Counting saddle and draft animals, 
there are about 300 per regiment. 


THE ARTILLERY 


The Artillery is under the senior ar- 
tillery officer of the division. He is 
usually a regimental commander. 

The organization at present is as 
follows : 


Divisional Artillery Healquarters: 8 
officers, 22 men, 3 automobiles. 

3 Group Headquarters: 30 officers, 
113 men, 30 horses, 21 wagons. 

9 Batteries, 75-mm: 36 officers, 1,593 
men, 1,566 horses, 216 wagons. 


1 Group Trench Artillery Head- 


quarters: 6 officers, 23 men, 16 horses, 
3 wagons. 
3 Batteries, 58-mm. Trench; 9 offi- 
cers, 681 men, 330 horses, 69 wagons 
1 Mobile Repair Section: 
34 men, 6 wagons. 


1 officer, 
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1 Ammunition Column: 13 officers, 
525 men, 650 horses, 100 wagons. 

The wagons here mentioned include 
all horse-drawn vehicles. 

There is at present no heavy artil- 
lery assigned to the division, but there 
seems to be a demand for it that may 
be granted. 

THE ENGINEERS 

The Engineers of the division now 
consist of 2 companies of sappers and 
1 company of engineer park, com- 
manded by a field officer of engineers 
who has one officer as adjutant. 

Each company of sappers consists of 
t officers, 262 men, 6 saddle horses, 21 
draft horses, 2 wagons. 

Each company of engineer park con- 
sists of 1 officer, 2 officers of adminis- 
tration, 94 men, 13 saddle horses, 102 
draft horses, 8 wagons. 

The large searchlights and the wire- 
less detachments are in some divisions 
counted in the Engineer personnel. In 


the division observed they come under 





the Division Signal Officer at 
quarters. 


THE CAVALRY 


1 field officer. 

1 officer, squadron adjutant 

1 section machine-guns, 2 guns (4- 
horse), 1 officer, 26 men, 35 ani- 
mals, 1 caisson (6-horse). 

2 squadrons, consisting each of 4 
officers, 141 men (120 combat- 
ant), 155 animals, 1 wagon (4- 
horse). 


The escort furnished Division Head- 
quarters and the mounted scouts for the 
infantry are over and above the effec- 
tive strength of the squadrons, 

Such is the constitution of the Divi- 
sion as it exists today. It has been con- 
siderably changed since the beginning 
of the 
changed even more. 
proportion of artillery to infantry has 


war and is destined to be 


The increase in 


been brought about mainly by cutting 
down the infantry from four to three 


regiments. 





Varied Ground 


Regulations for Machine-Gun Offi- 
cers and Noncommissioned Officers! 


1. Emplacements.—Machine-gun em- 
placements must always be kept in such 
a condition as will allow the gun to 
cover the whole of the prescribed field 
of fire. Heaps of earth which catch 
the eye, or other means of identification, 
are to be avoided. Close to each em- 
placement there must be two alterna- 
tive emplacements, each of which has, 
on the whole, the same field of fire as 
the main emplacement. 

Only during an engagement will fir- 
ing take place from the main or alterna- 
tive emplacements. As a matter of 
principle, daily firing must be carried 
out elsewhere. As much care as possi- 
ble must be taken not to damage en- 
tanglements by fire. Every officer and 
noncommissioned officer must be thor- 
oughly acquainted with the machine- 
gun emplacements of his sector. 

2. Ammunition.—Sixteen full boxes? 
are placed by each gun. As soon as a 
box has been fired it will be immedi- 
ately replaced from the belt-store. Each 
man must know the position of the belt- 
store. Repeated misfires and serious 
jambs will be immediately reported to 
the sector machine-gun officer, who will 
forward the reports to the company 
commander (in the trenches). 

The platoon commander will take 
stock daily of the filled belts in the belt- 
store. Each No. 1 is responsible that 
the belts are kept dry. Damp belts 
must be kept in the dugouwts and dried 
at an even temperature, but not put 
close to the stove. Belts must not be 


exposed to too great a heat or they will 
deteriorate. A reserve of 2,500 loose 
rounds per gun will be kept in the am- 
munition store as an iron ration, and 
will only be used in the event of an 
engagement. As soon as the ammuni- 
tion supply is below 5,000 loose rounds 
per gun, exclusive of the iron ration, a 
report will be made to the sector ma- 
chine-gun officer, who will immediately 
requisition for ammunition on the com- 
pany commander (in the trenches). 

3. Water.—In addition to the filled 
water buckets, a water barrel will be 
kept filled and stored in a safe place near 
the gun. The sector machine-gun offi- 
cer will report weekly to the company 
commander (in the trenches) as to the 
existence and proper condition of the 
barrel. 

4. Barrels—Three good “S” barrels 
will always be kept by each gun. In 
addition, one new “S” barrel per gun 
will be kept in the ammunition store ; it 
will be regarded as an iron ration. 

5. Hand Grenades.—Near each gun 
six hand grenades will be kept in a safe 
place within reach of the sentry. In 
addition, six hand grenades will be 
properly stored in each dugout, and ten 
hand grenades per gun will be kept with 
the reserve ammunition as an iron 
ration. 

6. “Flare” Pistols and Ammunition. 
—With each gur there will always be 
1 “flare” pistol and 35 “flare” cartridges 
—20 white, 10 red, and 5 green. In 
the ammunition store will be kept 20 
“flare” cartridges per gun—10 white, 5 
red, and 5 green. At night one of the 
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2 Each box contains a belt of 250 rounds. 
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sentries will always carry a “flare” pis- 
tol and ammunition. 

7. Small Arms.—Small arms will al- 
ways be kept clean. No pistol (auto- 
matic) will be kept with a cartridge in 
the chamber ; only at night will a sentry 
have his pistol loaded and at safety. 
On being relieved he will unload. Other- 
wise, one filled charger will be kept in 
the pistol and a second in the pouch. 

The No. 1 will inspect small arms 
once a week and report the results to 
the platoon commander. 

The sector machine-gun officer and 
the platoon commanders will satisfy 
themselves as to the condition of the 
small arms by frequent and unexpected 
inspections. Side arms will be kept 
slightly greased. It is forbidden to put 
them into the fire. 

8. Tools—With each gun is a tool 
case, of which the contents must be 
kept complete (with the exception of 
files and chisels). Files and chisels and 
also a tool chest will be kept in the 
armory of the sector, where small re- 
pairs will be executed. No repairs must 
be carried out except under the supervi- 
sion of the armorer. 

9. Care of the Gun—Guns will be 
cleaned daily. Two guns of the same 
sector will never be cleaned simultane- 
ously. Cleaning may commence one 
hour after dawn and will be completed 
by 10 a. m. Sector machine-gun offi- 
cers will fix a time for cleaning each 
gun. Guns used for anti-aircraft firing 
will be cleaned before being taken away 
to the anti-aircraft emplacement. 

10. Dress and Equipment.—These 
will always be kept in good condition. 

Men must put on their equipment when- 
ever they leave their dugout. Gas 
masks must always be carried. When 
digging, the special articles of clothing 


issued for the purpose will be worn. 

11. Messing. ... 

12. Personal Cleanliness. . . . 

13. Health (sick returns and casu- 
alty reports)... . 

14. Sentries—One sentry 
posted by day and two by night. Every 
sentry will be provided with a periscope. 
It is forbidden to look over the parapet 
for any length of time, especially by 
day. (For instructions dealing with 
hand grenades, small arms, and “flare” 
pistols, see pars. 5, 6, 7.) 

Report will be made immediately 
should anything particular be noticed 
In the event of a surprise attack, or of 
an exceptionally good target being of- 
fered, the sentry will give the alarm— 
the same applies to a gas attack. In 
every dugout there is an alarm which 
is connected up to the sentry post. The 
No. 1 will test this alarm daily. Pla- 
toon commanders and sector machine- 
gun officers will frequently satisfy 
themselves that the alarms are in work- 
ing order. Should the enemy open fire 
with gas shells, the sentry will instantly 
report the fact. At night the gun will 
be loaded and mounted in the emplace- 
ment; by day it will be kept at the foot 
of the steps leading down to the dugout, 
with a box of ammunition beside it. 
The gun must always be mounted on the 
extemporized mounting. The sledge 
will only be used when extremely accu- 
rate shooting is required. 

When a superior passes, the sentry 
will, without leaving his post, report 
what he has observed. 

15. Firing—On sighting a particu- 
larly favorable target, or in the event of 
a surprise attack, No. 1 will immedi- 
ately open fire. In both cases immedi- 
ate report, if possible by telephone, will 
be made to the platoon commander and 
to the sector machine-gun officer. 


will be 
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Every gun must be registered on all 
special targets in the field of fire, and 
each gunner must be thoroughly in- 
This 


will be frequently checked by officers 


structed as to targets and ranges. 


and noncommissioned officers. Each 
No. 1 will be in possession of an accu- 
rate list of all targets with their ranges, 
made out in the form of a range card. 
The proper ranges will be entered on 
the range card, which will be arranged 


as shown below: 


reference to this firing, the sector ma- 
chine-gun officer will arrange with the 
battalion on the following points : 

1. Special requirements of the bat- 
talion. 

2. Information as to when and where 
our own men are out in front. 

The sector machine-gun officer will 
report thereon to the company com- 
mander (in the trenches) at the latest, 
2 hours before dusk. Both sector ma- 
chine-gun officers will be informed by 
him of all current events and receive 
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Targets will be taken in order from 
right to left and in bands of 200 meters 
(see range card). 

Targets are to be entered in the order 
of the squares, first from right to left, 
and then, as regards details, from front 
to rear. After each entry, space will be 
left to allow of corrections being made. 

Supervision of the same constitutes 
the most important duty of the platoon 
commanders and of the sector machine- 
gun officers. 

The company commander (in the 
trenches) arranges with the sector ma- 
chine-gun officers for the daily firing, 
indicating the targets and the amount 
of ammunition to be expended. With 


from him in writing their fire orders 
based thereon. Every No. 1 and all 
platoon commanders will receive written 
fire orders, which will be adequately 
explained to the men. 

Except in the event of an enemy at- 
tack, no No. 1 will open fire without 
making certain that none of our own 
men are within the field of fire. 

The morning report must contain: 
(a) expenditure of ammunition; (>) 
targets on which fired; (c) time of 
firing; (d) any results of firing that 
may have been observed. 

16. Anti-aircraft Defense—By day, 
special guns are detailed for anti-air- 
craft defense. One No. 1 and two other 
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men will be constantly on duty with 
each gun. When the weather permits 
of flying, the gun will be in position in 
the anti-aircraft emplacement before 
daybreak and will be removed after 
dark. One man will be posted as a 
sentry and on the approach of an air- 
man will give the alarm. The gun will 
be kept ready mounted and loaded. Fire 
will be opened as soon as the airman 
approaches within 1,500 meters (1,640 
yards). By means of vertical search- 
ing fire, a barrage will be put up about 
20 lengths (aeroplane) in front of the 
aeroplane. When the aeroplane has 
flown through it the gun will be laid in 
front of the aeroplane again. 

Each man must be thoroughly in- 
structed in this and know exactly what 
tension of spring is required for nor- 
mal and anti-aircraft fire. In the event 
of an action, the gun will be brought 
back to its battle station as rapidly as 
possible. 

17. Observation.—Observation posts 
will be constructed at specially selected 
points, from which the enemy’s trenches 
and the ground behind can be observed 
with the naked eye. Any observation 
of interest will be immediately reported 
in the quickest possible manner to the 
sector machine-gun officer, and through 
him to the battalion commander and the 
company commander (in the trenches). 
When necessary, the adjoining sector 
will be informed by the company com- 
mander; the artillery will also, when 
necessary, be communicated with direct, 
a report being forwarded subsequently 
to the higher commanders. 

The morning and evening reports will 
always contain the results of observa- 
tion. 

18. Light Signals—A secret order 
dealing with light signals will be issued 
to officers and noncommissioned officers. 
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19. Alarms.—In the event of a night 
alarm, No. 1 and the gun team will take 
post as quickly as possible. Each man 
must know his place. Once daily, the 
No, 1 will practice the following alarms 
at different times: (a) Trommelfeuer 
(heavy bombardment) alarm; (b) gas 
alarm. 

In the morning report, the hour and 
nature of alarms practiced will be stated, 
giving the number of taken. 
Every Saturday evening, the sector ma- 
chine-gun officer will hand to the com- 
pany commander (in the trenches) the 
alarm reports, filed and arranged in 
order of guns. 


sect ynds 


Sector machine-gun officers and pla 
toon commanders will frequently alarm 
single guns. Such will count 


for the gun in question as practice 


alarms 


alarms, as understood by the foregoing 
More than two alarms will not be given 
within 24 hours. 

20. Protective Measures Against Gas 
—Once a week, the platoon commander 
will test the anti-gas 
equipment ; on these occasions the sup 


efficiency of 


plies of 95 per cent and 50 per cent 
alcohol will be shown in every dugout 
and with the “Selbstretter” oxygen 
apparatus. 

21. Iron Rations (Inspection). 

In the event of an enemy attack, these 
regulations and any sketches or range 
cards will be immediately burnt 

® 
Order of the 6th Bavarian Division 

Regarding Machine Guns 
No. 35191. Div. Hdqrs 
6th Bavarian Inf. Div., Sept. 3, 1916 
German Army. 


MACHINE GUNS 


The Battle of the Somme has again 
shown the decisive 
guns in defense 


machine 
If they can be kept 


value of 
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in a serviceable condition until the 
enemy’s infantry attacks and are then 
brought up into the firing position in 
time, every attack must fail. The 
greater the efforts the enemy makes in 
the future to destroy our trenches be- 
fore his assault by an increased expen- 
diture of ammunition, the greater the 
extent to which we must rely on the em- 
ployment of machine guns for repuls- 
ing attacks. These should be brought 
into action unexpectedly and continue 
the fight when the greater part of the 
garrison of the front line trenches is out 
of action, and the enemy’s barrage fire 
renders it difficult to bring up rein- 
forcements. In view of the above, all 
improvements to existing works and all 
new construction must be carried out on 
the following principles: 

1. In regular trench systems, the ac- 
curate trace of which is known to the 
enemy by aeroplane photographs and 
which he is therefore able to destroy, 
as regards the greater part, at least, of 
the foremost trenches, the employment 
of machine guns is only permissible 
when they can be kept in a serviceable 
condition in deep dugouts with several 
exits, and when it is possible to bring 
them into position in time, owing to the 
existence of strong obstacles which can- 
not be completely destroyed by bom- 
bardment, or to the possibility of close 
observation of the enemy’s movements. 

The first trench and the ground be- 
tween it and the second trench are, 
therefore, quite out of the question, for 
even if they contain excellent dugouts 
there is ne certainty that the enemy’s 
assault can be seen in time. Machine 


guns should therefore be placed, as a 
rule, behind the second or, better still, 
behind the third trench. The methodi- 
eal fire by which the enemy seeks to 
destroy our trenches is considerably less 





effective here, and further, the obstacles 
erected in front of the second and third 
trenches and round the machine-gun 
emplacements themselves make it pos- 
sible to see the enemy’s assault in time. 
Commanding positions with a very wide 
field of fire, or positions which can at 
least flank the trench system, should be 
selected. About half the machine guns 
should be allotted to such positions. 

2. The remainder should be sited be- 
hind the trench system and on ground 
farther in rear, in deep pits which are 
usually covered over and also on plat- 
forms concealed in trees, in such a man- 
ner that the enemy is caught in an unex- 
pected cross-fire if he breaks through. 
The important point is that the ma- 
chine guns should not, in any circum- 
stances, be detected beforehand. They 
must not, therefore, be too close to 
trenches which can be photographed or 
too well-defined woods which the enemy 
will suspect in any case. The best sites 
are in the open, in or under clumps of 
trees and bushes, or in hedges. All the 
earth excavated must be removed or 
concealed under hedges, etc. A low 
network of trip-wires has proved to be 
the best form of obstacle. To each ma- 
chine gun there should be allotted a 
certain number of infantrymen armed 
with hand grenades, who can also work 
the gun if necessary. 

3. The construction of special ma- 
chine-gun emplacements is not advis- 
able. If sited in the position itself, they 
are destroyed, and if farther in rear 
they disclose their positions. The guns 
should either be fired from improvised 
mountings or from sandbags. 

4. In cases where the ground which 
the enemy’s attack has to cross is not 
covered by machine guns sited in re- 
tired positions, it is necessary to hold 
machine guns in readiness even in the 
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first trench, particularly by night or 
during misty weather, as a means of de- 
fense against surprise attacks made 
without artillery preparation, though 
these can only be of local and minor 
importance. The machine guns men- 
tioned in paragraph 2 should be em- 
ployed for this purpose. By day, how- 
ever, or at the very latest as soon as in- 
tense artillery fire begins, they should 
be taken back to their proper positions. 
5. Machine guns may always be sited 
in the front trench in thick woods or 
under other exceptional conditions. 
The decision in such cases will rest with 
me; suggestions should be submitted. 
(Signed) v. Hoenn. 


® 

A Quick-Firing Cannon Which 

Advances with the Skirmishers 

In order to combat the German ma- 
chine guns, the French of late have in- 
troduced in their army a new quick- 
firing cannon of such construction that 
it can be readily carried forward by the 
attacking infantry. Thus the skir- 


mishers are able to put enemy machine 
guns out of action by well-directed 
shots from their 37-millimeter cannon, 
which they can carry along with them. 

The French “37” is a befitting com- 
panion to the famous “75,” which has 
figured so prominently in the French 
campaigns to date. It will be noted in 
the accompanying illustration that the 
smaller weapon has every feature of its 
larger brother, including quick-acting 
breech mechanism, accurate sights, and 
automatic recoil. Lying out on open 
ground, the crew of two men can fire 
up to thirty-five high-explosive shells 
per minute. The shells measure almost 
1% inches in diameter, and the gun has 
a range well above a mile for accurate 
shooting. This odd little field piece 
can be readily taken apart and carried 
by six or eight men, and is available 
for use in advanced positions as well as 
in the open. 
like piece of armament for use under 


It is a most workman 


conditions prevailing on the western 
front.—Scientific American, August 4, 
1917. 
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Particulars of German Weapons for Close Combat, October, 1916 





Maxi- 


Description 


Lange schwere Wurf- | (25 cm.) heavy Minen- 
ine. | werfer. 
(l.s. W.M.) Long H.E. shell. 


Kurse schwere Wurf- | 


ine. 
(k.s. W.M.) 
Mittlere gesogene 
Wurf-Mine. 
(m. gez. W.M.) 


(25 cm.) heavy Minen- 
werfer. 
Short H.E. shell. 
(17 cm.) medium rifled 
Minenwerfer. 
H.E. shell. 


mum 
rate of 
fire per 

hour 


Employment Range 


Yards Rounds 
Destruction of obstacles, | 164-514 15-20 
preparation for assault 
of hostile positions, de- 
struction of shell-proof 
emplacements for 
flanking fire. 
Preparation for assault of 
hostile positions, form- 
ing breaches. 
Preparation for assault of 
hostile positions, de- 
struction of the 
enemy’s works cen- 
structed with a view to 
attack. 


262-919 


116-1006 
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Particulars of German Weapons for Close Combat—Continued 


Description 


Mittlere glatte Wurf- | (17 cm.?) medium 
Mine. | smooth-bore Minen- 
(m. gl. W.M.) werfer. 
H.E. shell. 
Leichte gezogene Wurf- (7.5 cm.) light Minen- | 
Mine. | werfer. 


(1. gez. W.M.) | H.E. shell. 


Granaimine Lang. 


(9.1 cm.) Lanz Minen- 
(Gr. W.M.L.) 


werfer. 


H.E. shell. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Glatte leichte Wurf- | (9.1 cm.) light smooth- | 
Mine Lanz. bore Lanz Minen- | 
(gl. 1. W.M. Lanz) werfer. 


H.E. shell. 





Minen-Hiillen a ) 44 lb. canister ) 7 
20 kg. ge bombs. Bs 
(M.H. a 20 kg.) | 5} lt | 
Minen-Hiillen a | 2 3 | 66 1b. canister | Se 
30 kg. > | bombs. b xp 
(M.H. a 30 kg.) | 2 & | lag 
Minen-Hiillen a | 373 | 88 lb. canister [m7 
40 kg. | “| bombs. | td 
(M.H.a40kg.)} | £ 
Ladungs-Hiillen fiir | 4.4 lb. canister bombs 
leichte Ladungs-| for light Ladungs- | 
werfer. |  werfer. 


(M.H. a 2 kg.) | 
Gewehrgranate 14. 1914 pattern rifle 


grenade. 


Eterhandgranate. “Egg”’ hand grenade. 
Stielhandgranate B.Z. 


. Cylindrical hand 
(51% Sekunden) 


grenade with handle 
(time fuze explodes 
in 5% seconds). 
Priester bombs (fired 
from a stick bomb- | 
thrower). 
Light smoke bombs. 


Priester-Granaten. 


Leichte Nebel-Minen. 


Leuchtpatronen Light pistol cartridges. 


Signal patrone. 


Light signal cartridge. 
Pechkrdneze. 


Pitch rings (probably a 
hoop of rope or wood | 
smeared with pitch). 


Brandréhren. Incendiary flares. 


Flammenwerfer 


Small Flammenwerfer. 
(kl. Fl. W.) 


| 





: 
| Harassing the enemy, de- 


| Destruction 


| Temporarily preventing 


| For “smoking out” dug- 


Employment 


Preparation for assault of | 
hostile positions, de- | 
struction of the| 
enemy's works con- 
structed with a view to | 
attack. 

Harassing the enemy in | 
his trenches, firing on 
the enemy’s rearward 
communications, bar- | 
rage fire. 


87-798 


175-1148 


137-492 

struction of the works | 

in enemy’s trenches, | 

bombardment of mine | 

craters. 
Do. 


| 
of the | 
enemy’s shelters, O. | 
P’s, etc. 


Do. 


Do. 22-175 


| 

For throwing charges of | 16-164 
explosive about 4.4 Ib. | 
in weight. 


Against suspected assem- | 219-383 
blies of troops, sap- 
heads, etc. 

Only for repelling an as- 49 
sault (defense). | 


For attack and defense. 33 


| 


Several simultaneously 
against the enemy’s | 

trenches. 

137-492 
enemy’s observation | 
by means of a cloud of | 
smoke. 

Illumination of the fore- 
ground. 

For giving signals. 

To indicate the line 
reached by our troops. 





outs and defense 
works, houses, etc. 
Do. 


164%4-19% 





82-350 | 


| 66-208 





Maxi- 
mum 
rate of 
fire per 
hour 


30 


about 


to 
un 


2 


00 


0-300 
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Editorial 


German Methods 

We are publishing a certain amount 
of information concerning German 
methods of warfare, as it is important 
to know what methods the man you are 
in training to conquer is using to con- 
quer you. This war we are in is not 
war in general, but war against Ger- 
many, and will be fought out this year 
or next spring with United States troops 
on French soil. 

So it is different from the red and 
blue forces which so many of us have 
maneuvered on the Leavenworth sheets 
without having to consider the extreme 
improbability that red and blue forces 
should be there. 


We now have a definite problem in 


front of us. It is hoped that the glimpse 
this German information gives of how 
the other man is playing his cards will 
help us to take the trick. 


® 
What of the Future! 


It is obvious that when this war is 
over and demobilization has taken place 
the Army of the United States will not 
be what it was in January, 1917. 

Depending upon the results of the 
war, there are three solutions of the 
problem. 

The end of the war may see every- 
where armies and navies reduced to 
mere professional constabularies, whose 
duties are to preserve the peace at home. 
This solution is possible, but not 
probable. 

The development of aircraft may be 
such that they will become the striking 
force in every state, and the Infantry, 
the Artillery, and the Cavalry, which 
still form the bulk of every army, under 


the reorganizations consequent upon the 
war, will occupy with respect to them 
about the same relations which in the 
Navy marines hold to battleships. This 
is possible. General Fouville, in his 
article on aircraft, translated in this 
issue, would appear to hold it as 
probable. 

What seems most likely is that when 
the war is over, when demobilization 
has taken place, the Army of the United 
States will have ceased to be a profes- 
sional army backed up by a National 
Guard and an untrained and even un- 
listed Militia, and will have become a 
National Army with a professional 
group engaged in training or supervis 
ing the training of the youth of the 
country under some form of obligatory 
service. 

Under this system the present corps 
of officers, or at least many of them, 
will essentially become teachers, and 
their lives will be spent in the territorial 
districts to which they are assigned, 
and in many ways, including pay, will 
be akin to the college professors and 
instructors beside whom they will have 
to work. 

Of course some other solution of the 
problem may be reached, but whatever 
the solution may be it is not too soon to 
begin to think of it. It must be remem- 
bered that no executive action can be 
sufficient to put it in effect. It can be 
done only by legislative enactments, and 
they will require both consideration and 
discussion. The plans must be ready 
when the war is over; not final and 
definite plans, but tentative and alterna- 
tive ones; not final plans for construc 
tion, but a set of alternative preliminary 
surveys. It would aid greatly in their 
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speedy preparation when the time comes 
if all officers considered what the solu- 
tion should be; for among the officers 
of the Army are members of that fu- 
ture board. If this process of gestation 
begins now, when the board does meet 
each member will appear, not with fixed 
conditions which are probably not 
wanted, but with honest opinions, the 
result of considered thought upon the 
subject at issue. 

Of course there is one solution which 
would be simple. That is the passage 
of an enabling act which would declare 
obligatory national service and change 
the designations of Regular Army, Na- 
tional Guard, and National Army of the 
United States to simply the United 
States Army, which, in fact, they con- 
stitute. Then in presence of one organ- 
ization in place of these the board would 
proceed to consider how the Army will 
be demobilized and in what form it will 
continue. 

® 
Bayonet Training 

The lecture by Capt. A. J. Briggs, in 
this number, may seem rather blood- 
thirsty. It is. War has ceased to be a 
polite or a very agreeable game. Of 
course, it is a tremendous game, with 
monstrous the table, and 
everyone in it has to play the best that 
isin him. There are certain rules which 
we ourselves must observe even if we 
see them broken; but in spite of these 
rules this war is going to be won by 
killing Germans. If you do not kill 
them they will kill you. 

Captain Briggs, who has been on 
both sides during this war, speaks from 
experience. He describes what he has 
seen, and realizes that when we hit we 
must not hit soft. 


stakes on 





Au Revoir 

The Editor’s Bulletin in the Septem- 
ber-October issue of the Journal of the 
Military Service Institution contains 
the announcement that the treasurer of 
the M. S. I. has no more money to pay 
the printer’s bills, and that this one- 
time popular and flourishing magazine 
must, perforce, discontinue publication. 

That journal foresaw what was im- 
pending. Some of the causes which led 
up to it were discussed in its July issue 
by Maj. Richard Stockton under the 
title of “All Together, Soldiers!” The 
INFANTRY JOURNAL commented upon 
this article in August. 

The oldest military magazine in the 
United States has now gone, and al- 
though it may be hardly kind to say so 
of a magazine which did good work for 
many years, and which at the end 
struggled to get back into its former 
stride, its disappearance is undoubtedly 
due to the fact that for too long a time 
it forgot that it was living in the second 
generation after the Civil War. 

There is, however, a real place for a 
journal which reaches all of the mobile 
Army. The interrelation between the 
different arms is now so close that they 
can no longer live, each behind its own 
trenches which are to be defended 
against the others. We must adopt co- 
operation to win, and we must continue 
cooperation after this war is over. 

The Journal of the Military Service 
Institution was founded to assist in this 
cooperation, and although toward the 
end younger competitors crowded it to 
the wall, yet it would seem that its 
method of thinking of the Army as 
a whole in place of as a group of 
different arms each holding toward 
the other a position of armed neutral- 
ity was right. When this war is over 
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we shall probably see a journal of the 
mobile forces which will be established 
for about the same objects as those 
which appealed to the officers who 
founded the Military Service Institution 
forty years ago. Indeed, it may be a 
revival of that journal. There will be 
a place for it, and we shall be glad to 
extend the glad hand of welcome to it; 
for the more people we can interest in 
the Army and in our military history, 
the less chance there will be of such a 
war as we are now engaged in. 


® 
An Army Orderly Room 


It would not be proper to say where 
it is or who is in charge, but it has 
some seventy officers, with eighteen 
hundred clerks, and they handle at 
least four thousand letters a day. 

Everything which comes in is received 


at the central office, there registered, 
and passed on to the registration office 
of the respective sections, for the whole 
Army is divided into sections whose 


subjects are easily guessed. Let us 
consider the Infantry section. 

Here in the registry office all letters 
are received from central and passed 
on to the units concerned as represented 
in the office by their orderly room ser- 
geants. Three registry books are kept, 
so that three men can work at the same 
time. To each book is assigned a cer- 
tain group of subjects. One general 
index is kept, with as many cross-refer- 
ences as possible, and this is kept 
strictly up to date. In the registry book 
the letters are given numbers, and in 
it is registered the action taken and 
other memoranda. The card system is 
not employed, as the rather old-fash- 
ioned way of keeping the record in 
books is more compact and probably 
considerably cheaper. 


A colonel has charge of the section. 
In it every battalion of the Army has a 
desk, where its paper work is done by 
the orderly room sergeant, who can 
work remote from the inevitable inter- 
ruptions at the front. They are, how- 
ever, connected with the front through 
the orderly room clerk; for in that 
Army there is an orderly room sergeant 
and an orderly room clerk, who together 
in time of peace keep the records of the 
battalion. In war they have been sepa- 
rated, the clerk acting in a way as agent 
of communication with the consolidated 
office in the rear. 

There is no particular advantage in 
going into details as to the actual office 
methods, for those are based upon an 
organization and which 
have led to forms which are not ours. 


regulations 


The objects attained are, however, 
the objects which ours and all armies 
have to attain in their own way—the 
accurate and prompt record and ac- 
counting for men and things. We have 
adopted our own forms, which are by 
no means easily changed, nor will they 
probably be in any near future, for 
many of them are based upon legal re- 
quirements which must be met. Yet 
any man who on a windy day has tried 
to help his clerk make out returns with 
a box as a desk knows that somewhere, 
somehow, there ts a better way. 

What this army in Europe is doing 
may help in solving our difficulties—a 
central office to which the material to 
be placed on record is fed in. The sug- 
gestion may be of help even in our can- 
tonments in the consolidation of cler- 
ical work into the hands of men who 
will have nothing else to do, in place 
of leaving it to many men who must 
attend to it in the intervals of other 
occupations. 
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Books, and Good Books 
Before we began to train for the 
present war, our military education con- 
sisted largely of a system of absorp- 
tion. We went at it slowly—too slowly 
probably—but we did not see, most of 
us, any prospect of being soon engaged 
in any particular sort of war on any 
particular terrain. This makes a dif- 
We the 
habit of regarding war in rather an 


ference, naturally. were in 
abstract fashion, as though you might 
discuss shooting without considering 
whether you were going to bag ele- 
phants or jack rabbits. Of course, it 
is all shooting, but there is a consider- 
able difference in the technique em- 
ployed in the pursuit of the two dif- 
ferent types of game. 

Under the pressure of the intensive 
training which has been adopted pri- 
marily for service on the French front, 
a great mass of books are ‘appearing, 
each of which claims to be a complete 
guide on the subject of which it treats. 
Many of them are “dope sheets,” or at 
least they are used as such, and we are 
falling into the danger, so to speak, of 
working out details about points which 
have not been located by a careful pre- 
liminary triangulation. 

It is not easy to meet the difficulties 
of the situation. Books are tools to be 
used, and a tool which seems practica- 
ble enough in the advertisement which 
causes its purchase may easily be found 
unsatisfactory under the stress of use 
and pass into the scrap-heap. When 
this happens, the man who has pur- 
chased it gets something else, but he 
does not advertise the fact that he has 
been “stung,” except possibly to some 
of the men he knows. He, and perhaps 
they, alone profit by it in the eliminating 
of the use of that particular tool. 

Books are tools, and in the work 
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which all of us in different ways are 
engaged upon, that of getting this war 
over, it is obvious that cooperation, and 
the fullest cooperation, is essential. If 
one man finds a book a valuable tool, it 
is probable that another man engaged 
on the same work will also find it val- 
uable. If fifty men do, it is certain that 
it is valuable. 

It is easy for a man sitting at a desk 
to decide that a particular appliance, 
tool or book is of value, but the man 
at the desk cannot possibly be the re- 
pository of all knowledge. He is of 
value largely because the description 
of many different types of the things 
he is concerned with pass in front of 
him. He is wise when he gives a big 
order only when a specimen of the ap- 
pliance he is considering has been 
turned out under the conditions of the 
job he wants it for. 

Men sitting at desks in Washington 
really have their uses, although there is 
a widespread prejudice against them; 
and one of their important 
is to serve as clearing houses 
information. 


uses 
for 
Accordingly, considering books as 
tools, if from time to time men who 
are using these manuals, note-books, 
compilations, and the rest of them, 
which are growing into a rising flood, 
would write to the editor of the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL and say what book 
or books they have found particularly 
valuable, he will be able to from time 
to time combine such information and 
publish it as a guide to other men who 
are looking for books upon any par- 
ticular subject. And if they also tell 


him what books they have discarded 
after having been “stung” by their pur- 
chase, they will also materially aid 
others who are working beside them on 
the same problems. 








Sir William Robertson. sy G. A. 
Leask. London: Cassell & Company, 
Ltd. Cloth, cap. 8vo, 150 pages. 
This is a most interesting sketch of 

the life of one of England’s famous sol- 

diers, now Chief of the Imperial General 

Staff, and shows a picture of his life 

and military career. Enlisting at seven- 

teen in the 16th Lancers, 1877, he 
served over ten years in the ranks be- 
fore getting his commission. His pro- 
motion won, he soon showed promise 
of his peculiar adaptability for staff 
work. His first commission took him 
to India in 1888, where he took part in 
the various punitive expeditions on the 

Indian frontier. In 1896 he obtained 

the rank of captain, and after passing 

his examinations he entered the Staff 

College at Camberley. This was the 

beginning of his staff career. Fle was 

the first “ranker” to enter that institu- 
tion. Among his fellow students were 

Sir Douglas Haig, Sir Archibald Mur- 

ray, and General Milne. 

From the Staff College he went to 
the War Office and in 1899 was made 
staff captain. In the Boer War he 
served on the staff of Lord Roberts. 
In 1903 he reached the grade of colonel 
and was later made a general officer. 
In 1907 he was assigned to the Quar- 
termaster General’s Staff at Aldershot, 
and in October, 1907, became Chief of 
Staff at Aldershot. Here he served 


under Lord French and General Sir 
Horace Smith-Dorrien. In 1910 he was 
appointed Commandant of the Staff 
College, Camberley, where he remained 
for two years. In 1914 he was on duty 
at the War Office as Director of Mili- 
tary Training, and was appointed Quar- 
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termaster General of the British Expe- 
ditionary Force, that small force of 
English regulars whose brilliant his- 
tory in the early days of the war forms 
such a splendid epic in the annals of 
England’s army. Later on, he became 
Chief of Staff of the Field Army and 
in December, 1915, became Chief of the 
Imperial Staff. 

This little book is an inspiring record 
of an English professional soldier, and 
shows there still exists opportunity for 
a man to hew out his own fortune. 
This sketch, indeed, should be a stimu- 
lus to anyone in the military service, 
especially in our own, where the way 
is open for any soldier to any place in 
the military profession. Our own Gen- 
erals Young and Chaffee are examples 
of privates who became Chiefs of Staff 

® 
Notes on Training Field and Artillery 

Details. Prepared under the direc- 

tion of Capt. R. M. Danford and 

Capt. Onorio Moretti. New Haven, 

Conn.: Yale University Press. 1917. 

Cloth, royal 8vo, 275 pages, with maps 

and diagrams. Price, $2.00. 

This is the third edition of a manual 
on the training of officers, noncommis- 
sioned officers, and men in the duties 
devolving upon the various members of 
the battery and battalion commanders’ 
details, together with the principles of 
fire as compiled and taught at the Field 
Artillery School of Fire, Fort Sill, 
Oklahoma. The authors write with 
authority, and the scope of the work is 
shown by the divisions under which 
they have treated their subjects—map 
reading, military sketches, elementary 
field artillery gunnery, firing data rec- 
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ords, auxiliary observers, blackboard 
method of fire, estimation of ranges, 
communication, scouts, couriers and 
route markers, elementary probabilities. 

At this time, when the infantry and 
artillery work so intimately together, 
this book is of special interest. 


Army and Navy Information—Uni- 
forms, Organization, Arms and 
Equipment of Warring Powers. By 
Maj. De Witt Clinton Falls, N. G. 
N. Y. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. 1917. Fabrikoid, 12mo, 192 
pages; illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

For foreign armies the book is es- 
sentially a work of reference for uni- 
forms and insignia, the latter being 
illustrated by conveniently arranged 
plates. 


® 


War French. By Cornelis De Witt 
Willcox, Colonel, U. S. A., Professor 
of Modern Languages, U. S. Mili- 
tary Academy, West Point, N. Y. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 
1917. Buckram, 16mo, 196 pages. 
Price, 75 cents. 

This book is not intended to answer 
the purposes of a complete grammar. 
It seeks, rather, to present the elements 
of French in such a way that the reader 
may acquire speedily a working knowl- 
edge of the language. While intended 
primarily for the use of soldiers who 
may see service on French soil, it will 
yet be found of value to the general 
reader who desires a simple introduc- 
tion to French. The text is divided 
into three main sections, as follows: 
The French Language, the French 
Army and Passages for Translation ; 
then come the vocabularies. The author 
is both an authority on French and also 
on technical military terms, and the 
vocabularies which he has prepared are 
both complete and accurate as far as 


they go in the matter of scientific and 
military terms in use in France, with 
which every American soldier will have 
to be familiar. 
® 
“Three Years of Air Warfare.” “Cur- 
rent History,” New York Times, 

October, 1917. 

Among the French and British man- 
uals which are being edited by the Army 
War College and distributed to the 
Army by the Adjutant General’s office 
the “Manual for Commanders of In- 
fantry Platoons,” translated from the 
French “Manuel du Chef de Section d’ 
Infanterie,” January, 1917, is of spe- 
cial value and should not be overlooked, 
as it contains in concise chapters a much 
greater amount of military information 
than its title covers. For example, the 
whole subject of field fortification in 
the present trench warfare, as far at 
least as carried out by the infantry, is 
very well described, and also the tacti- 
cal methods of attack and defense em- 
ployed at the beginning of this year. 
The methods of French infantry train- 
ing carried on in the rear of the French 
positions are well worth careful con- 
sideration. French armament, the de- 
scription of the various types and their 
tactical employment, is well covered and 
this includes the 37-mm. gun, the one- 
pounder, about which many inquiries 
have reached the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 

Of course all methods of war are sub- 
ject to constant change. In the past 
matériel was rather rigid and, although 
there were changes in tactics during a 
war, yet the tools of the trade remained 
fairly constant during its duration. 
Now changes in armament are rapid 
and directly influence tactics. Accord- 
ingly this manual is probably not abso- 
lutely the last word on the subject, but 
it is a most excellent foundation for 
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hearing with intelligence the very last 
word which can only be uttered on the 
French front and to the sound of the 
guns there. 

For example, it seems that the whole 
German system of field fortifications 
has been much modified of late in the 
direction of what may be called zones 
of resistance in place of successive lines 
of resistance. This has probably been 
produced by recognition of the advan- 
tages of defending shell craters. Ac- 


cordingly, when craters are not avail- 


able, pits have been dug more or less in 
echelon and covered considerable depth. 
A great part of the German front is no 
longer a line of trenches. Many of the 
enemy’s lines are now holes and piis 
irregularly scattered about, and are said 
to have ferro-concrete barrel-like tur- 
rets (pill boxes) which can be pushed 
up for offense or flattened level with 
the ground. This arrangement has de- 
creased the area of injury and increased 
the area necessary for a successful bom- 
bardment, It has also lessened the 
value of photographic observation from 
the air, as will be readily understood 
when it is realized how little the forms 
and shapes of such defenses show 
against the ground. This inherent lack 
of visibility has been assisted by every 
kind of camouflage that could be de- 
vised. In consequence photographs 
taken from the air have become of less 
value. 

The whole question of making war 
is most intimately connected with ob- 
servation reconnaissance. In the past 
there was a so-called “fog of battle” as 
a matter of course, but now it is not a 
matter of course at all and it has to be 
artificially created. Aircraft have to 
penetrate it, and anyone interested in 
how they try to do it, how the eyes of 
the army work and how they are 


blinded will find a most interesting ar 
ticle upon the subject under the title of 
“Three Years of Air Warfare” in the 
October, 1917, number of “Current 
History,” the New York Times. The 
author is not enthusiastic about the 
probability that a superiority of air- 
craft will decide the war and sees the 
possibility of a sort of stalemate there 
also. After all, machines have their 
limitations and, promising as they may 
seem, they do not appear to give ulti- 
mate and final solutions. Those, even 
today, are obtained by the infantrymen, 
who move forward, alert to take advan- 
tage of opportunity. 
$8 
Notes 

The following pamphlets have lately 
been issued by the Book Department, 
Army Service Schools, Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kans. They are reprints of 
lectures delivered this year before the 
class of provisional lieutenants of the 
United States Army, and are of equal 
value to the officers and men of the 
new forces of the United States: 

“Notes on Infantry.” By Major 
H. B. Fiske. 34 pages. The author 
gives a short review of the changes 
in infantry tactics, typical attack 
formations in the Civil War and in 
1870, explains the principles upon 
which the United States Infantry Reg- 
ulations are based, and compares them 
with the methods employed in a Ger- 
man infantry attack before Verdun in 
1916. 

“Field Fortification and Demolitions.” 
By Major Leroy Eltinge. 42 pages 
The author explains that within his 
limits he can give only an outline of 
the subject which will show what it is 
about rather than give a working 
knowledge of any of its branches. It 
is illustrated. 
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“Notes on Field Artillery.” By Capt. 


A. B. Warfield. 48 pages. This is 
chiefly historical. 
“Notes on Cavalry.” By Major 


Leroy Eltinge. 32 pages. The author 
takes up the use of cavalry, includ- 
ing the Boer War, and explains the 
general principles by which its use 
must be controlled—principles which 
would probably still control if an oppor- 
tunity arises for the use of cavalry in 
Europe. 

“The Customs of the Service; Also 
Some Suggestions and Advice.” By 
Lieut. Col. Charles Miller. 37 pages. 
It is mainly a compilation from vari- 
ous sources, but the matter has been 
placed in convenient form for reference. 

“Outline of Lessons in Company Ad- 
for 


Provisional Second 


By Capt. Loren C. 


ministration 
Lieutenants.” 


Grieves. 84 pages. This forms a 
compact hand-book for reference pur- 
poses, and it must be remembered 


that preparation for war does not con- 
sist merely in training for fighting. 


There is a highly specialized life to be 
lived, and its rules must be learned and 
applied. 

“Notes on Messing of Organizations.” 
By Capt. W. J. O'Loughlin. 13 pages. 
It deals especially with the question 
of messing in barracks. No menus or 
They can be found 
in official publications on the subject. 
Supply.” sy = Capt. 
Frank Moorman. 30 pages. This 
work is intended to aid the newly 
commissioned officer to find the lat- 
est instructions covering the matter 
before he has had time to make an ex- 
haustive study of the regulations. The 
subject is divided into general notes, 
the supply of personal needs and of a 
troop, battery, or company. 

“Instruction in Equitation.” 
pared by the Department of Equitation, 
Army Service Schools. 56 pages. 

“Notes on the Machine Gun and Its 
3y Capt. W. J. O'Loughlin. 
It is a concise statement of 


recipes are given. 


“Notes on 


Pre- 


Tactics.” 
27 pages. 


the matter. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


“The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the Infantry 
arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best standards and 
traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination of professional knowl- 
edge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of such knowledge with par- 
ticular reference to the réle of Infantry in modern war.’—Article III of the 
Constitution. 


® 


OFFICERS 


President: 
Maj. Gen. Epwin F. Gienn, U. S. Army. 


Vice-President: 
Bric. Gen. Cartes S. FARNSWORTH. 


Acting Secretary: 
Major Joun R. M. Taytor, 


Additional Members of Executive Council: 
Coronet Perer C. Harats, Infantry. 
Coronet J. J. Brapiey, Infantry. 
CoLonEL TRUMAN O. Murpny, Infantry. 
CoLoneL Georce H. Estes, National Army 
Major Hucu A. Drum, General Staff. 
Caprain A. W. Lane, Infantry. 


® 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of honorable 
record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service including Reserve Corps, and of 
the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate membership in the Association. 
Membership dates from the first day of January or July nearest the date of enrollment. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the Journat for 
$2.00 per year. 

All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States Infantry 
Association, Room 508, Union Trust Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington 
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On Changing Addresses 


Now that no army lists are pub- 
lished, and at a time when our cir- 
culation is four times what it was 
six months ago, it has become difh- 
cult to keep track of our subscribers. 
We know what a nuisance it is to write 
a letter merely to change an address 
and for your and our sake (as we hope 
you are as anxious to get the JouRNAL 
regularly as we are to send it to you), 
we ask you to fill out the data on the 
blank below and mail it to us, at least 


Have We Your Correct Address? 


if your copy does not come promptly 
or has been forwarded from some pre- 
vious address. If you would typewrite 
the data asked for, then, indeed, we 
would be grateful. 

We try to get each issue of the maga- 
zine in the mails on the first day of the 
month. If copies are not received in 
due time thereafter they must have gone 
astray in the mails. 

Let each member and subscriber co- 
operate with us by telling us just how 
to address the INFANTRY JOURNAL so 
that it will reach him.—Editor. 





THE INFANTRY JOURNAL 
Union Trust BurLpinc 
Wasuincrton, D. C. 


Please change my address to: 





(Name) 


(Rank) 


(Address) ~ 
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Amendments to Constitution 
The following letter has been received: 


WasuincrTon, D. C., July 12, 1917. 
THe SECRETARY, 
United States Infantry Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sir: The undersigned members of the Infantry Association propose the follow- 
ing changes in the Constitution of the Association: Article IV, Section 10, now 
reads: “Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of January 
to the date of election.” This should be changed to read: “Membership shall 
date from the first of the month following the date of election.” 

The purpose of this change is to avoid the congestion incident to sending out 
a large number of bills and renewal notices at one time and to spread the work 
over the entire year. 

Article X now requires a two-thirds vote to make changes or alterations in 
the Constitution. This should be changed to read “majority” vote, as it is prac- 
tically impossible under existing conditions of expanding membership arid foreign 
service to secure a vote from two-thirds of the members. 

Respectfully, 
F. R. Brown G. W. McIver J. B. BENNET 
J. C. CastNER F. R. Curtis H. W. ArNnoip 
D. T. Merri. CHARLES GERHARDT W. P. BurNHAM 
O. B. RoseEnBAUM ALEXANDER E. Winuiams W. A. CasTLe 
P. C. Harris W. KREUGER C. Corprer 
J. E. Woopwarp G. H. JAMERSON C. H. Hopcrs 
J. F. Kerr B. H. WELts F. W. Branson 
T. O. Murpxy F. S. Cocneu Tenny Ross 
J. T. Dean O. J. CHARLES L. D. Gasser 
R. O. Van Horn W. H. Bertscu P. W. Brown 


The articles it is proposed to amend now read as follows, with the words 
proposed to be stricken out indicated in italics and the words to be inserted 
printed in black face type, viz: 

Sec. 10. Membership shall date from the nearest first of July or first of 
January to the date of election (first of the month following the date of election}, 
and the annual dues thereafter shall become payable on that date in each succeed- 
ing year. Members over two years in arrears shall be dropped from the rolls. 

Art. X. This Constitution may be amended or altered by a two-thirds 
[majority ] vote of the regular members either in person or by proxies in writing. 

Regimental adjutants are requested to attach the ballot herewith to a sheet of 
paper and, after obtaining the signatures and vote of all members of the Associa- 
tion present, forward it to the Secretary of the Association, Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


BALLOT 


United States Infantry Association 


On the proposed amendments to the Constitution, I vote as indicated 
opposite my name. 
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GENTLE HINTS WASHINGTON, D. C. = 
No. 35 NoveMBER 1, 1917 


1. This is an individual appeal. 


2. Our good friends whose names appear in the fol- 
lowing pages are doing their part in helping us produce a 
worth-while magazine. 


3. They are, of course, not unselfish in spending their : 
good money to give you their names and addresses; nat- 
urally they are doing it to induce each one of our mem- 
bers to write to them. 


Sasi beidiiaiias. 


4. Have you who read this page done your part? 
On your behalf as a member of the Association we prom- 
ised that when you were in need of any of the articles : 
advertised, you would write to these friends as represen- | 
tative dealers in their lines. Please do not overlook our 
promise—virtually your promise. 





TUsLLIONUSETIIIS: 


5. This is part of what we mean by the cooperation 
that we have been advocating now for years. We have 
said that it was the only way to progress. On the foot- 
ball field it is called ‘‘team work’’; in the trenches it is 
known as ‘“‘group action.”’ 








6. This is an individual appeal for your cooperation, 
by whatever term designated, in the good old Infantry 
way. Encourage our advertisers by an inquiry,and benefit 
yourself by purchasing from them. 
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